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“« My Educational Creed.’” 
Henry Sabin, 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


I believe the greatest thing in the world is a little 

‘ child. We must respect his individuality, and must 

teach him in accordance with his legitimate rights. But 

we must be careful about this matter. There must be 

proper rules and regulations, and we must not carry the 
individuality idea beyond its proper limit. 

The teacher must have proper freedom in working 
out his plans. This is not to be stretched into insubor- 
dination; and she must not fall into the error of think- 
ing her mere whim is her best judgment. She must 
have some knowledge, good judgment, and work out 
her own salvation. 

Whatever cultivates the finer sense should not be 
excluded from our schools. We have a new word— 
fad. What is a fad? I don’t know. I don’t suppose 
any one here can tell. Some say one thing; some an- 
other thing. We need the fundamental branches, and 
we need music and manual training. All these things 
help. And it should be seen to that the rooms are 
pleasant. 

I believe that crowding the curriculum is injurious; 
many high school courses need careful pruning. There 
is a great tendency to overcrowd the common school 
courses. We cannot crowd in many more things, and 
carry what we have already. The children are getting 
a little of everything, and not enough of things most 
needed in many instances. 

I believe it is wicked to ask high school children to 
carry studies that tax the energies of grown people. I 
believe three studies is about all that can be properly 
carried, and I do not believe study at home should be 
practiced. 

We must train the moral side of the children, for if 
we blot out the name of the Deity from our schools, we 
have struck their deathblow, I believe, and besides have 
forever wronged the pupils. 

I believe that to hold up before the pupil a high ex- 
amination percentage as an incentive is vicious, and the 
whole marking system is a relic of the past, as generally 
practiced, and I hope to see it forever obliterated. A 





* Summary of an address before the Southwestern Iowa Educational 
Association at Council Bluffs. 





child should be taught to study from worthy motives, 
because the learning is fitting him for life. Knowledge 
is not power; applied knowledge only is valuable. And 
as soon as the boy sees the use of knowledge he studies 
from a worthy motive. 

I believe a child cannot be crammed with knowledge 
without stunting his growth, and most of our short cuts 
are misleading. 

I believe it is as bad to overwork the teachers as to 
cram the child. 

I believe co-relation and all these things dear to the 
philosopher are good, but they should state what they 
mean in English, so that it would be readily understood 
by all. 

I believe in child study; that the teacher should 
know, as far as possible, the child under her care. John- 
nie agonizes over his work, and Mary does hers easily. 
Mary is praised, and Johnnie blamed. Do not ever let 
this happen again. 





HENRY SABIN, State Superintendent of Education, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Parents have their work to do. 
their responsibility on the schools. 
evils of our school system. 

I believe in the high schools. I believe the way 
should be provided for the poorest to receive the best 
education he is fitted for. 

I believe in American schools for American children, 
and not in imported notions poorer than our own. I be- 
lieve in manual training schools that shall teach matters 
of practical utility. 

I believe in the consolidation of smaller schools with 
larger ones. 

I believe that teachers should be specially trained, 


They cannot shuffle 
This is one of the 
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and should have at least a year in a training school be- 
fore beginning their work. 

I believe school should be held in no room that is not 
properly lighted. heated, and ventilated. 

I believe in authority, responsibility, obedience, com- 
mon sense, conscience. You must do what is right. 
We must not let authority give way to sentimentality. 
You must have obedience, or your school cannot be 
successful. My friends, this world is not our rest, 
There is another. In it shall come our rest and reward. 


ay 


ra 
Swimming Lessons in School. 


The attempt is being made by those who control the London 
board of schools to teach swimming without the aid of water. 
An interesting feature of a late exhibition of physical exercises 
in Albert hall was a swimming drill. The little public school 


girls enjoy this kind of work, and they soon become movement 
perfect, obeying each command with unfailing precision. 





Breast Swinaming: Arm Movements. 


Their costumes are quite like bathing suits, with loose, short- 
sleeved jerseys, and small, full skirts that leave plenty of room 
for arms and legs. 

As a matter of fact, swimming is not easy to acquire, and it 
necessitates as much practice as any other branch of physical 
culture. Confidence, is, to be sure, all important; but confi- 





A Method cf Carrying an Insensible Person in the Water. 


dence must be combined with a correct knowledge of the move- 
ments necessary to floating with the head above water, and the 
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swimming stroke should be clearly explained, that the learner 
may know the various motions required to make a good swim- 
mer, 





Release Drill:Showing how to Free One’s self if clutched around the neck. 


The children are taught the necessary leg movements, fol- 
lowed by those of the arms. When fairly proficient in these 








Resuscitation of the Apparently Drownded: First Position, Inducing 
Artificial Respiration. 


they practice the combined movements, which give every pupil 
a general idea of what should be done when in the water. 

The swimming drill is often followed by a practical demon- 
stration of the best means of saving life. There is a right way 
as well as a wrong way to rescue the drowning, and during the 
summer months many lives are sacrificed through ignorance 
of this method. The children are taught the correct way of 
carrying an insensible or exhausted companion in the water, 
and they are shown how a person can free himself if clutched 
about the neck by one who is drowning 


ta 
In Honor of the Late General Walker. 


Boston, Mass.—At a special memorial meeting. in honor of 
the late Gen. F. A. Walker, Carroll D. Wright concluded his eulo- 
gy, in part, as follows: 

“How can I sum up the life of Gen. Walker? His works, 
his service as a public officer, his devoted life as an educator, 
his brilliant career as a soldier,—all these appeal to one; and 
yet they in themselves, taken all together, making, as they do, a 
magnificent monument to his memory, planned, erected, com- 
pleted by himself, do not fully answer the question. One 
must have known him personally, have known his devoted ad- 
herence to principle, have realized and felt his courageous ac- 
tion at all times, in order to completely appreciate and under- 
stand him. His work will and must live on, as must the work 
of every good and great man. It cannot perish. His influ- 
ence over the youth of this country, over the great body of his 
students, is immortal, and whether we erect tombs, or write 
epitaphs, he needs nothing to establish his place in the hearts 
of a grateful people. We may not call him the greatest man 
that ever lived; we may not call him the greatest man of our 
own day; but he certainly deserves a place in the very front 


ranks of the great men who have served well and faithfully 
their kind.” 
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— $chool Law. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes monthly abstracts 
of important legal descisions on questions of especial interest to schools 
and school officers. 








Recent Legal Decisions Pertaining to 
Schools and School Property. 
Schools and School Districts. 


DIRECTORS—ELECTIONS—RETURNS—ORGANIZATION— 
TWO WARRANTS, 


SCHOOL 


In an action to test the right of the respondents to act as a 
school director, president, secretary, and treasurer of the 
school board of a said district, respectively, 

Held. 1 That one nominated and voted for for the office of 
school director for the term of two years cannot thereby be 
elected to the office; the order of court being for the election 
of a director for the term of one year, and another for the term 
of three years. : 

2. Omission of other parts of the returns of an election to 
show the terms of office for which the candidate was voted for 
is to be supplied by the tally-lists showing the terms. 

3. In the organization of a school board (the law simply 
prescribes that the members shall meet at a certain time, and 
organize by election of president, secretary, and treasurer), 
the members holding over, with the newly-elected members 
whose election is not disputed, should temporarily organize 
and then pass on the frima facie qualification of the members; 
and this cannot be done by less than a quorum of those enti- 
tled to participate therein. 

4. Members of a school board, as such, may maintain 
quo warrants to test the right of a certain person to act as a 
member of the board, and the right of other members of the 
board to act as officers thereof. 


Commonwealth exrel McAndrews et al vs. Fletcher et al 
Pa. S. C., Mch. 22, 1897. 

NoTEe,—The board in this case consisted of nine members. When it at- 
tempted to organize one of the member’s electionjwas disputed. The board 
stood four to four and no quorum could be mustered to either elect officers or 
pass upon the eligibility of the disputed member. Two boards were then 
organized and the court resorted to determine which was the legal body. 
Judgment of ouster was issued against the director claiming the prima facie 
right and the board directed to recognize the director having certificate of 
election from clerk of the court. 

OFFICER—SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—QUALIFI- 
CATIONS—CERTIFICATE, 


This was’ an action to compel respondent to deliver up to 
the petitioner the books and papers, and turn over to him the 
office of county superintendent, claiming to have been duly 
elected thereto. Respondent replied that no person had been 
elected to succeed her; that the relator was not qualified, as re- 
quired by law to hold the office; that at the date of the elec- 
tion he held no certificate of the first grade, and, in conse- 
quence, was not entitled to the office. On appeal from a judg- 
ment for respondent it is 

Held, 1. Under section 5 of the organic act of this territory 
the legislature has the power and authority to prescribe the 
qualifications for holding office. 

2. The provisions found in sec. 9, art. 1, c., 73, relating to 
schools in general in its application, and applies alike to those 
elected as well as appointed to the office of county superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

3.. When the evidence clearly shows that a person is not 
the holder of a first grade certificate by reason of not pos- 
sessing the qualifications required under the law as shown by a 
public examination, to entitle a person to hold such certificate, 
will not be placed in possession of the office of county super- 
intendent of public instruction if the examination papers as re- 
turned by such person, when examined for the certificate, clear- 
ly shows him that he is not entitled to receive a first grade certifi- 
cate. 


Territory ex rel Bray, etc., vs. 
S. C., Feb. 12, 1897. 


Olive Subblefield, Oklahoma, 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS—MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—ANNEXATION, 


1. The board of education of a city of the first class has 
authority, upon application to it by a majority of the electors 
of the adjacent territory, to attend such territory to the city 
for school purposes. 

2. Where a petition signed by persons who state that they 
are electors of the territory adjacent to a city is presented to 
a board of education of a city to have such adjacent territory 
atached to the city for school purposes, and the board acts 
upon it favorably, and orders the territory attached to the city 
for school purposes, and an entry thereof made in the journal 
of the board, the law presumes that the order was made reg- 
ularly, and made it only upon its being ascertained that the 
petition was signed by a majority of the electors of such 
adjacent territory : and thus presumption stands until overcome 
by proof. 

3. When territory adjacent to a city of the first class has 
been duly attached to such a city for school purposes the 
county superintendent has no power to detach such territory, 
and attach it to another district, and if he attempts to do so he 
may be enjoined from so doing by the board of education of 
the city district. 


Board of Education of the City of Pond Creek vs. Boyer, 
County Supt., Oklahoma, S. C., Feb. 12, 1897. 


Schools. 


REASONABLE REGULATIONS—RIGHTS OF PARENTS—CONTRACT, 


The plaintiff placed her daughter as a pupil in the boarding- 
school of the defendant corporation, under a contract to leave 
her there to be boarded, instructed, and cared for through the 
school year. At the end of six weeks, on Saturday, the plain- 
tiff asked that her daughter be permitted to spend the follow- 
ing Sunday and Monday with her, away from the school. Up 
to this time her daughter had already been allowed, on appli- 
cation to the perceptress, to spend three Sundays with her 
mother since entering the school, and the mother’s request on 
this occasion was denied. She insisted, took her daughter 
away. Thereupon the defendant refused to allow the daughter 
to remain after her return, unless the plaintiff would accept the 
defendant’s construction of the contract, which was that the 
officers of the school had absolute discretion to determine 
when a pupil should be permitted to be absent. The plaintiff 
refused this construction; took her daughter away, and sued 
for the return of tuition and board money. On appeal, 

Held, that where a mother placed her daughter in defend- 
ant’s school, agreeing to be bound by the conditions of the 
catalogue, which provided that scholars should not be absent 
from school except at regular recesses, defendant was not 
bound to allow plaintiff's daughter to remain in the school 
unless with the understanding that she should not be absent 
during term time without permission of the officers thereof. 


Curry vs. Lasalle Seminary Co., Mass., S. J. C., March 25, 
1897. 


NoTe,—The principle involved in this decision is important. Frequent 
going home to spend a few days is not compatible with good scholarship. 
It is the duty of every pupil who attends a public or private school to obey 
all reasonable rules and regulations thereof. A parent has noright toinsist 
on the wilful disregard of such reasonable rules, (see Sherman vs. Inhabi- 
tants, 8 Cush. 160; Spiller vs. Inhabitants, 12 Allen 127; Russell vs. In- 
habitants, 116 Mass. 363). 


Regulations requiring constancy in attendance from the 
scholars have often been held to be reasonable, and the desire 
of the parent frequently to keep his child at home must yield 
to the interest of all the other scholars in the school of which 
the child is a member. (See, Ferriter vs. Tyler 48 Vt., 444; 
Burdock vs. Babcock, 31 Iowa 562; North vs. Board, 137 IIL, 
206. ) 

If this is impliedly true of one attending school it is clearly so 
of one having entered into an express contract, as was the case 
in the case above. 


Township. 
POWERS OF TRUSTEES—PURCHASE OF BOOKS, 


1. A township trustee cannot bind his school township be- 
yond the scope of his statutory powers. 
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2. All persons who deal with a township trustee are charged 
with notice that he cannot bind the school township by any 
acts that are not expressly or impliedly authorized by statute. 

3. A township trustee is not the sole judge of what are suit- 
able apparatus and appliances for the schools of his township, 
and has no authority to bind his township to pay for “ reading 
circle” books purchased for the use of its schools. Neither 
can any liability for “ reading circle’’ books so purchased by 
him be enforced against the township either in an action upon 
a warrant given in payment for them or upon the gucutum 
merutt, 


First National Bank vs. Adams School Township. Ind. App. 
C., April 6, 1897. 

NoTEe.—On the same day the same court held in another and similar case 
against the same township that the assignee of a warrant issued by the town- 
ship trustee in payment for such books is chargeable with notice that the 


trustee had no power to make the purchase nor bind the township to pay 
for them. 


These decisions are calculated to greatly cripple the State Teacher’s Read- 
ing Circle in Indiana. The directors, however, have decided to go ahead 
with the work as the court held that trustees might purchase one book 
of a kind, and the directors believe they can yet along well by placing one 
book of a kind in each school. 


SCHOOL TOWNSHIP NOTES—ATTORNEY’S FEES, 


In an action to determine the question whether a township 
which has executed a promissory note, in the usual form, pro- 
viding for attorney's fees for a valid debt which the township 
had a right to incur, can be held liable in case the note is not 
paid at maturity, upon the agreement to pay attorney’s fees. 

Held, that township trustee has a right to give the township’s 
note for a debt which has been lawfully contracted for things 
needed by the township, but that its mere execution of such 
note does not bind the township, unless needed supplies are 
actually furnished. The execution of the note does not pre- 
clude the school township from proving the actual and true 
value of the property purchased. Moreover, the law does not 
expressly give a trustee the authority to enter into a contract 
of indemnity (in the form of a contract to pay attorney's 
fees) for the enforcemtnt of a note, and no such power should 
be inferred, as trustees are not compelled to purchase sup- 
plies for which the township is unable to pay. 
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Snoddy vs. Wabash School Township. Ind. S. C., April 6, 
1897. 
Taxation. 
SCHOOL TAX—LEVY—APPROVAL BY COUNCIL—MANDAMUS, 


1.A levy of a tax for the support of the schools of a city of 
the first class is within the discretion of the school board. 

2. When such levy shall be approved by the city council 
and certified by the clerk of the board to the county clerk, the 
same shall be collected as other taxes. 

3. A provision of the law requiring the city council to ap- 
prove the levy is mandatory, and gives the city council no dis- 
cretion to determine from any cause that the tax is too high, 
and to reduce the amount of the levy. 

4. It is no defense to an action in mandamus, to compel 
the city council to approve such levy made by the board of 
education of a city that the levy is in excess of the needs of the 
board of education for school purposes; or on the ground that 
the population was fraudulently exaggerated for the purpose of 
drawing an amount in excess of what the school district would 
be entitled to, or that the tax would be burdensome. 

5. Where a legislature has vested the power in a school 
board to make a tax levy within the limits imposed, the school 
board must answer to the taxpayers, or some one injured, and 
not to the city council, for the manner in which it has exer- 
cised the authority vested in it. Thus the city council can be 
compelled to approve the levy. 


Board of Education etc., vs. Mayor and City Council, ete. 
Oaklahoma, S. C., Feb. 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL TAX NOT DISTINCT—MAY BE JOINED. 


Where a school tax was assessed at the same time, by the 
same board of assessors, and was committed to the same col- 
lector, and in the same warrant as that of state, county, and 
city taxes, in a collector’s suit for taxes assessed against de- 
fendant for all the various purposes stated, a school district 
tax is not distinct, but may be joined and collected along with 
the town, county, and state taxes. 


Belfast Hotel Co., et al Me. S. J. C., Mch. 24, 


Mason vs 
1897. 








WYRE LOO CNODIS 
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Manual Training High School, Kansas City. 
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Mound Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 





Compulsory Ventilation Laws. 


A bill is before the New York legislature which provides 
for the proper sanitary condition and ventilation of public 
school buildings. 

One clause provides for the ventilation of every public build- 
ing and school-house hereafter erected, in such a manner that 
the amount of foul or vitiated air exhausted or removed shall 
be effected by methods positive and independent of atmospher- 
ic changes, and shall not be less than twenty cubic feet per 
minute for each person that the building can accommodate. 

In buildings erected prior to this act, where sanitary condi- 
tions do not meet its requirements, the board of health has 
power to enforce it. A public official failing to comply with 
the law is liable to be fined a sum not exceeding $100. 

Those who are in a position to know, think that the act will 
not be passed. So far as school buildings a:e concerned the 
consolidated school law covers every principle sought to be 
covered by the compulsory ventilation law, except, perhaps, 
the special charter of cities. It is feared that this bill really 
means the possible sale of a patented article. 





Arbor Day. 


State Supt. Sabin, of Iowa, says in his proclamation for Ar- 
bor day: “The care and ornamentation of the school grounds 
demands more attention than at present it receives. Children 


should be taught to care for trees and shrubs, as a necessary 
part of their education. They may easily be taught to observe 
the habits of birds, and to distinguish them by their plumage 
and their song. 

“Do all you can to cultivate and increase in the children a 
love of nature, of birds, and flowers, and trees, and you will 
find your recompense in having your pupils interested in their 
work, obedient, and cheerful, and in the more rapid progress 
they will make in their studies.” 





Manual Training High School. 


The manual training high school at Kansas City, Mo., consists 
of a main or central part, and two wings. The central part, 
which is the academic portion, contains sixteen class rooms; 
a large assembly hall, with a capacity for seating 1,200; a large 
natural history and cabinet room and an office. The right 
wing contains the science departments, and contains all the 
laboratories, drawing and art rooms. In the left wing are all 
the shops, sewing-room, and cooking laboratory. The base- 
ment contains the boilers, engine and dynamo rooms; closets 
and lockers for individual belongings of pupils. The building 
will be heated by steam, and ventilated mechanically by a com- 
bination of the vacuum and plenum tmovements. Thefresh air 
is taken in from an elevated and pure source above the front 
entrance, about twenty feet from the ground. 











Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Letters. 


Parasitic Diseases in Schools. 








A great deal of good has been accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of sanitary inspectors for public schools, especially as re- 
gards the prevention of ringworm and favus of the scalp; and 
children suffering from these vegetable parasitic affections are 
now separated from their healthy companions. This step was 
long hoped for, and was absolutely necessary, in order to 
check the progress of these contageous diseases and prevent 
epidemics. If we could be assured that these childern, after be- 
ing dismissed from school, would receive proper medical treat- 
ment, and might soon return, thoroughly cured, no further ac- 
tion in this matter would be necessary; but, owing to the pe- 
culiar nature of these diseases, rapid and certain cures are 
rather the exception than the rule. Most medical writers, who 
have made this subject a special study, agree upon this point; 
and, judging from my own experience in my five years’ service 
as visiting dermatologist at Randall’s island infants’ hospitals, I 
am fully convinced of the correctness of the former statement. 

After all external symptoms have disappeared, and the child 
is apparently well again, it is absolutely necessary that it should 
continue under the observation of a physician, until repeated 
microscopical examinations of the hair have conclusively 
proved the absence of the fungi, which are the cause of these 
affections. (Trichophyton Tonsurans and Acchorion Shoen- 
leinii.) 

The difficulty which arises after the children so afflicted are 
dismissed from school is of a very serious nature. These chil- 
dren are not admitted into hospitals, because their disease is 
purely local, and in no way endangers the general state of their 
health. At the various dispensaries of this city they rarely meet 
with a physician who has either the time or inclination to give 
them systematic treatment and make _ microscopical 
examinations. In the meantime they run about 
and receive no instruction, and, possibly, are not prop- 
erly cared for. They cannot be permitted to go back 
to school under existing conditions of the case, be- 
cause the danger of infection may not be eradicated. But is it 
wise and just to deprive them, even temporarily, of the benefit 
of our public schools, and thus imperil their future career? 
Something must be done to remedy this evil, and I take the 
liberty of making the following suggestion, hoping that it will 
meet with approval of men who are active and prominent in ed- 
ucational circles, and who will appreciate the need of a plan of 
this kind. 

One or more special school buildings should be appropriated 
for the exclusive use of children affected with vegetable para- 
sitic diseases. Here they could continue their studies uninter- 
ruptedly, and could be more easily inspected at regular inter- 
vals. 

No child should be permitted to return to its former school 
without a certificate showing a complete cure. A somewhat 
similar method was adopted in France and England some years 
ago, and proved very beneficial. Why should not we, who are 
so proud of the liberal educational advantages offered to our 
citizens, likewise protect these little sufferers, as regards their 
spiritual as well as their bodily welfare? 

I advocated this plan some time since, and am prompted 
to renew my plea, thinking that the proper time for action has 
arrived. My motives are purely philanthropic, and I trust you 
will give this letter space in your valuable School Journal, where 
it will attract proper attention, and may lead to a full and thor- 
eugh consideration of the proposed plan. 

Fred J. Leviseur, M. D. 

Hoffeccn Arms, 640 Medison Avenue, New York City. 





Intermedial Penmanship. 


Ninety per cent. of the writers in counting houses and in- 
surance offices write with pivotal action of the arm, and the 
writing is slanted, in a majority of cases, to between 70 and 80 
degrees from the perpendicular. Intermedial script is written 
by the great majority, because it is the natural way to write; 
it is done in obedience to natural law. 
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Believing that a departure from the arbitrary slant of 52 de- 
grees will be the final outcome of the agitation. begun with the 
last few years, the writer started, some months since, to teach 
round hand letters without shade. The results have been most 
satisfactory; copies were written on the blackboard on the in- 
termedial slant, with full, round turns given to the letters, and 
with short capitals and loops. The matter of slant is not men- 
tioned, but it regulates itself. 

Pupils sit squarely in front of the desk with the paper’s edge 
kept parallel to the front edge of the desk. The position of 
body and arm determines the slant. Among hundreds of pu- 
pils not one has been found writing a vertical style. As full- 
ness of turns is what gives legibility to writing, this is the only 
point emphasized. The writing is done by swinging the hand, 
not by dragging it along. If children are taught that legibility 
is the only object, the result will be one-sided culture. They 
must be fitted to compete with rapid writers as well. This in- 
volves muscular action of the arm and pivotal movement from 
the elbow. 

If the round hand, unshaded script with proper position of 
body and paper, is taught, the slant will regulate itself. A 
large proportion of superintendents and teachers will welcome 
intermedial penmanship, which is the rational solution of the 
writing problem in the public schools. 

Lyman D. Smith. 

Hertford, Conn. 


Current Copies. 


The grand tomb of Gen. Grant at Riverside park, New York 
city, was dedicated April 27, the seventy-fifth anniversaty of 
the great commander's birth. The land parade consisted of a 
large detachment from the regular army, sailors, the West 
Point cadets, militia from many states, the Grand Army of the 
Republic—nearly 60,000 men. A score or so of governors 
took part in the ceremonies. In the parade on the river were 
the ships of the North Atiantic squadron; representative ships 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Spain and many merchant 
and other vessels. Pres. McKinley reviewed the procession 
at the tomb. Addresses were made by the president and Gen. 
Horace Porter, and Mayor Strong received the monument on 
behalf of the city. It was truly a national gathering; the Con- 
federate veterans, many of whom were present, paid as sincere 
a tribute to Grant as did the members of the G. A. R. 








A great change has taken place in the war between Turkey 
and Greece during the past few days. At the close of the first 
week’s terrific fighting the advantage apparently lay with 
Greece, for the progress of the Turks had been checked, and 
they had even been obliged partially to retrace their steps, 
while the Greeks had carried the war vigorously into the 
Turkish provinces of Epirus and Macedonia. Then the Turks 
advanced upon Larissa, and the Greeks abandoned the town 
with scarcely an attempt to defend it. The Turks were sur- 
prised at this easy victory. The explanation is given, that the 
Greek leaders believed they were about to have their commun- 
ications cut off, and thought it wise to fall back on their next 
base at Pharsala. However, Crown Prince Constantine, King 
George, and the cabinet were greatly blamed by the unreason- 
ing populace that had urged them on to war, and they even 
proposed the establishment of a republic. The war, however, 
is not’ yet over. More Greek troops have been sent to 
Epirus. Salonica is threatened by the Greek fleet, while the 
Turkish commander is moving on Volo and Trikkala. 


It is certain that the powers will not allow a war of conquest 
to be waged against Greece. M. Hanateaux, the French for- 
eign minister, declares that the republic will interfere to save 
Greece if the sultan does not hold out the olive branch. Greece 
is reported to have said that no interference by the powers is 
wanted; however, they will intervene ii they see Greece is in 
danger of being crushed. 


An international art exhibition was opened at Venice, April 
28. The crown prince and princess, cabinet ministers, and 
others, arrived at the exhibition in the state barge. There are 
many American exhibitors. 
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This issue of The School Journal will reach subscrib- 
ers unusually late. The delay cannot be avoided, as the 
paper is a very large one, containing 36 pages more 
than the ordinary weekly issue. 





The success of the plan of choosing a school board, 
recently inaugurated in Milwaukee, will be watched 
with interest by all who are interested in problems of 
school organization. The mayor names four electors, 
whose duty it is to select a board of twenty-one mem- 
bers. Whether this is an improvement on the more 
generally followed plan of placing the appointment of 
the board in the hands of the mayor and then holding 
him responsible for the exercise of this power, remains 


to be seen. 





One point seems to be practicaliy settled. and that is 
that boards appointed by the mayor are of a higher 
character, as a rule, than those selected by popular 
vote. There are several reasons for this: Firstly, cit- 
izens who would make most desirable school commis- 
sioners are usualiy averse to allowing their names to 
be dragged into the excitement of a campaign, while 
they would gladly accept an appointment offered to 
them by the mayor. Secondly, the responsibility for 
the character of the board is vested in a person who 
must answer for it to the people. Thirdly, the con- 
sciousness of the greatness of the powers placed in the 
hands of the mayor will make the citizens more cau- 
tious to cast their votes for a man whom they know to 
be worthy of the trust. 





About a month ago The School Journal printed an 
item referring to the passage of the law in Maine pro- 
viding for a plan of examination and certification of 
teachers. The correspondent who sent the informa- 
tion, although usually very careful, evidently misunder- 
stood the character and purpose of the bill, and The 
School Journal editor was led to commend a measure 
which was not at allin accordance with the sentiments 
which it has expressed for years. Fortunately the bill 
did not pass. The School Journal believes in the main in 
the New York state plan, of giving to teachers graded 
certificates, with the opportunity forsecuring state cer- 
tificates, good for life, without re-examination, but it 
would like to have the state go one step further: A life 
diploma should be recognized by every board of educa- 
tion in the state as prima facie evidence of the holder’s 
professional fitness. 





Several important announcements concerning the 
program of the summer convention of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, at Milwaukee, will be published 
in The School Journal next week. They were received 
too late for insertion in this issue. 
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Reduction of Salaries. 


The question of reducing the salaries of the teachers in the 
public schools is being considered by many of the school 
boards. There is no place where retrenchment would bring 
about such disastrous results as in the public school system. 
Too much time and money have been spent in bringing the 
schools to their present state of perfection to permit of impair- 
ment by the narrow policy of salary reduction. Action of 
this kind would tend to force the better class of teachers into 
other callings, and would fill the school-rooms with incompe- 
tent instructors. 


A Legislative Attack on Pi. 


A bill was recently introduced into the Indiana legislature 
which provides that the ratio between the diameter and the cir- 
cumference of a circle be changed from 3,1416 to 3.2. 

The bill might perchance have been passed, had not some 
evil-minded cynic, who wished the future generations of Indi- 
ana youths and maidens to suffer the miseries of her students 
in the past, objected that no law could change the facts. This 
is certainly a mournful subject for contemplation. If only the 
mathematical calculations involving that fixed ratio could be 
shortened by the change of a fraction, how many bitter hours 
now spent by the college and academic youth in solving the 
mysteries involved in pi, might be devoted to athletic sports. 
If only that objection had never been made the path over the 
gridion, or by a home run, might have led direct to the fountain 
of knowledge. 

Effect of Alcohol. 


A series of experiments as to the effects of alcohol, as made 
by C. F. Hodge, was recently reported to the American Physi- 
ological Society. Moderate doses of alcohol were given to two 
of four kittens, and at the end of ten days they contracted 
colds, while the others were in good condition. They at- 
tained only 39 and 63 per cent. of the weight of the non-alco- 
holic pair. Of two pairs of spaniels, the alcokolic pair weighed 
less, and developed only 71 and 57 per cent. of the activity of 
the other pair, as shown by the pedometer. 


The Marathon Race.* 


By Edward Payson Jackson. 
(Copyrighted Silver, Burdett & Company.) 
See him, like young Apollo, 

Graceful and tall, stalwart and brown, 
As blushingly he bows before the king! 
How eager Grecian eyes follow 
His steps the pathway down; 
Swiftly he runs, and loud the Zitos ring! 


See, now, the young Apollo, 
Breathless and faint, dusty and brown, 
As manfully he marches to the king! 
Oh, swift he sped, as the swallow, 
And now the olive crown 
Rests on his brow, while loud the Zitos ring! 


Prouder by far, O Hellas, 
Greener the wreath won in the field, 
Where heroes of thy Marathon to-day 
Shall fight for freedom, as well as 
Of old, nor never yield, 
* Tho’ they should meet as countless an array! 


CHORUS. 
Chorus of Touador Song, Carmen ) 


Zito! the cry, 
May glory shine upon Greece! 
Zito! for thee, King George, the valiant! 
Zito tor Greece! 
Far and wide speed the story, 
With tid al wave’s increase, of thy brave deeds, 
And let all freemen sing, 
To all men, peace! 
Success to Greece, and to her king! 


(Melody : 





* The words of this song are so much in touch with the prevailing senti- 
ment for Greece at this time, that we print it her2 from advance sheets of 
‘‘ The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections,” No. 99, by kind permission of 
the publishers, Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. Mr. Jackson 
is the teacher of physics in the Boston Latin school and is widely known as 
a popular writer and lecturer upon educational and other subjects. 
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The Supervising Teacher’s Duties. 


The New York Suburban Educational Council held its last 
meeting for the season of 1896-7 at the New York university, 
on Saturday, April 24, and adjourned to meet on the third 
Saturday in October next. The discussion of the subject, 
“How Can the Visits of the Supervising Teachers to the 
Class-Rooms of Their Assistants be Made Most Profitable to 
All Concerned?” was opened by Prin. Edward H. Dutcher, 
of East Orange, N. J., and occupied the entire two hours of 
the session. 

“ The first principle that underlies all supervision,” said Mr. 
Dutcher, “ whether from superintendent or special teacher, is 
sympathy. The class teacher must feel that the one purpose 
of the visit of the supervisor is that of helpfulness and en- 
couragement. She must feel stronger after the visit, because 
her weak points have been discovered, and the remedy sug- 
gested, and feel encouraged for the few words of judicious 
conimendation that never harmed any one yet. 

“In a majority of cases a combination of the supervisor and 
special teacher presents the best conditions for successful 
work. The special teacher should perform a sufficient amount 
of teaching, to be sure that the classes are started in the right 
way; especially at the beginning of the year, and with new 
teachers. The specialist should supplement her classs-room 
work by frequent teachers’ meetings. No special teaching is 
so well or frequently done as to render unnecessary these 
meetings. Correlation comes in for a share of the special 
teachers’ work, especially in the drawing and musical depart- 
ments.” 

In the discussion which followed it appeared to be the opin- 
ion of a majority of those present that members of boards of 
education, not being, as a rule, practical educators, should in- 
terfere as little as possible in the actual management of 
schools and classes. ‘“‘ Their most helpful act,” one principal 
said, “ would be to raise the salaries of their teachers from 25 
to 50 per cent.” Principals’ visits to class-rooms should be in- 
formal, and to accomplish the best results the principal must 
have a deep and cordial sympathy with the work of both teach- 
ers and pupils. 

“There is never a time,” said Supt. Young, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., “ when even the suggestion of a criticism of a 
teacher should be made before her pupils. The moment a 
principal or superintendent fails to recognize that the teacher 
is absolute sovereign in the class-room that moment principal 
and superintendent are undermining their own powers. In 
teachers’ meetings never talk on a topic that does not con- 
cern several teachers. If individual criticism is to be made, 
let it be done privately.” 

Supt. John E. Shell, of Long Island City, in closing the dis- 
cussion, said that he made it a point to take hold of a class 
whenever he got an opportunity, not alone to keep his own 
hand in the work, but to let the teachers know that he knew 
ve do the work,and that he sympathized with them in their 
work. 





Uniform Examination for Teachers. 


Philadelphia.—The bill for the extension of the minimum 
school term has been. defeated, but there is another bill before 
the legislature, which, if passed, will do much for the cause of 
education. The purpose of the bill is to regulate the granting 
of teachers’ certicates, and to institute uniform examinations 
and a higher standard of preparation throughout the state, 
except in cities of the first class, where other laws govern the 
examination of teachers. 

If this bill is passed annual examinations will be held in 
June in each school district. A uniform set of questions will 
be prepared by the state superintendent, and the answers will 
be examined by an examining committee, composed of proper- 
ly qualified persons. Three kinds of certificates will be issued 
to those who receive a grade of seventy-five per cent. in all 
the branches of this examination—a preliminary certificate, 
which may be kept alive, by renewal, for three years; a pro- 
fessional certificate, which may be renewed for four years, and 
a permanent certificate, which shall continue to be a sufficient 
license to teach until forfeited according to the provisions of 
existing law. The first two constitute provisional certificates, 
but each successive examination is based on more and higner 
branches, and two years of successful experience in teaching 
are required for the professional, and three years for the per- 
manent certificate. 

The bill has been revised by Deputy State Supt. Stewart, and 
has received the endorsement of the county superintendents. 
The same legislators who opposed the extension of the school 
term are likely to look with disfavor on this bill, but its pas- 
sage is of vital importance to the educational interests of the 
state. 


English in Secondary Schools. 


The title of a paper read before the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion of New York and vicinity, by Arthur W. Eaton, tutor in 
Dr. Cutler’s school, was “ Methods of Teaching English.” He 
said that New York was a difficult place in which to teach 
boys, on account of the outside interests. In the senior divis- 
ion of the school in which he teaches there have been a general 
athletic association, a track athletic team, a football team, a 
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baseball nine, a hockey team, a bicycle team, a glee club, a 
banjo club, a chess club, and a newspaper. Mr. Eaton said 
he did not believe in cut-and-dried plans in English literature. 
He quoted from the Rev. Endicott Peabody: “The great power 
in the world to day is personality. It is not books, it is not knowl- 
edge. It is personality.” Mr, Eaton summarized his views on 
the subject by these words: 

“The question of methods of teaching English is supremely 
the question of what the boy needs to be taught, and of how 
you can best teach that boy what he needs to be taught.” 


No Change in High School Salaries. 


Worcester, Mass.—The action which the sub-committee of 
the high school is likely to take in the matter of rearranging 
and adjusting the salaries of the women teachers is causing 
some apprehension. For some time there has been an effort 
to have the salaries of some of the women teachers raised to 
$1,200 a year. Several of the high school teachers have been 
called before the committee, and there they have advanced ar- 
guments, none of them convincing why their salaries should 
be raised. It is practically decided that not only will there be 
no increase, but there may be some reductions, and there will 
be a definite scale of salaries fixed for given lines of instruc- 
tion, so that the pulls which have in some cases been effective 
heretofore will no longer work. 

The committee proposes to keep within the limit of its ap- 
propriations, and if the salaries of the high school teachers 
should be increased curtailment at the other end of the system 
would necessarily be made, and the kindergartens would have 
to be done away with. The committee is practically united on 
this matter of maintaining the kindergartens, and they are de- 
termined that there shall be no interference in that line of 
school work. 

It is said that the high schools of Worcester at the present 
time cost more than those of any other city of its size in the 
United States. 


Compulsory Education in Indiana. 


Indianapolis,——The new compulsory school law took effect 
last week. In order to enforce the law each county will be di- 
vided into five districts, and a truant officer appointed for each 
district. The officers will receive $2 a day for the time spent 
in enforcing it. 


Progress in Rochester. 


Rochester, N. Y.—During the past two years the Rochester 
Teachers’ Association has been greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of self-improvement. During the winter of ’95-’96 Prof. 
George M. Forbes, of the University of Rochester, delivered a 
course of lectures on “ The Principles of Pedagogy,” which 
was attended by more than five hundred teachers. Last winter 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall and Miss Anna K. Eggleston have spoken 
to enthusiastic audiences. Dr. Frank McMurry, of the Buf- 
falo school of pedagogy, is delivering a course on “ General 
Methods in the School-room,” which is to be followed by a 
course on “Child Study,” by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, also of 
Buffalo School of Pedagogy." 


Versatile Miss Reel. 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—Miss Estelle Reel. state superintendent of 
schools, stood on the steps of the Laramie county court- 
house, a short time since, and sold, at auction, twenty acres of 
state land. Those witnessing the transaction say that Miss 
Reel made an excellent auctioneer, as she encouraged bidders, 
and quelled scoffers with her loud, ringing voice. 
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Boards of Education. 


Appointment of Teachers. 

New York City.—In a talk with a representative of the 
“Tribune” President Hubbell, of the board of education, gave 
some sound ideas on the subject of appointment of teachers. 
In part, he spoke as follows: “I do not see why any intelli- 
gent man, who is not an expert in such matters, should desire 
to have the power of appointing teachers. Under the present 
law, we have placed it in the hands of men, most of whom have 
given their lives to the study of educational methods. 

“ There has been some dissatisfaction, onaccount of the large 
numbers of transfers made; as a rule, however, the teachers 
feel that they are being fairly treated, and that merit is recog- 
nized where it exists. 

“T regard as of importance the alliance which has been made 
between the public schools and the street cleaning department. 
The effect on the children will come mainly through the organ- 
ization, such as began among the boys with the Anti-cigarette 
League. Still more important is the alliance made between 
the schools and the department of health, resulting in the medi- 
cal inspection of the school children, which has been recently 
instituted.” 

Examinations of High School Principals. 

New York, N. Y.—Examinations of candidates have been 
held all this week, and will be continued through Monday 
for the positions of principals of the four new high schools. 
The names of the candidates proposed for the positions will 
be handed to the board on Wednesday, May 5, and announced 
in The School Journal next week. 


New York, N. Y.—The board of education has approved a 
resolution in the report made by the committee on by-laws 
that high school principals be classified under civil service reg- 
ulations in the non-competitive class. 


Cleanliness Insisted Upon. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—The board recently adopted a resolution 
to the effect that any pupils, coming to school in such a con- 
dition of clothing as to be offensive, or a menace to their as- 
sociates, may be sent home. Should such condition be the re- 
sult of disease, the case is to be reported to the board. 


Disgraceful School Election. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa.—The Australian ballot system does 
not apply to school elections in Iowa, and voting is conducted 
under the old plan. If the Australian system had been used 
in this city a fair expression of public sentiment might have 
been secured in the selection of members of the school board, 
but money and liquor were made use of freely and openly by 
both parties. 








Des Moines, Iowa.—The last school election at Charlton 
‘was completely controlled by politics, the free silver men elect- 
ing their candidates. 


Penny Wisdom. 


Monticello, Iowa.—The board has resolved to abolish the 
office of superintendent of schools, to reduce the school year 
from nine to eight months, and to drop from the high school 
course as many branches as shall benecessary to bring the work 
within the capacity of two teachers. 


Compulsory Education in Illinois. 


Chicago.—The compulsory education bill, known as the 
Bogardus bill, has passed the senate. As it is evidently accept- 
able to all sects and classes it is likely to become a law substan- 
tially in its present form. The bill provides that every child 
between 7 and 14 years of age shall annually attend some pub- 
lic or private school for at least sixteen weeks, twelve weeks of 
which shall be consecutive. For pupils under 10 years, the at- 
tendance shall commence with the beginning of the first term 
of the school year of such school. The attendance of children 
over 10 years shall not begin later than December 1. 

The bill provides also for the appointment of truant officers 
each year, at the time oftheappointment or election of teachers. 
It shall be the duty of these officers to report all violations of 
this act, and to enter complaint against persons who are guilty 
of such violation. It shall also be the duty of these officers to 
arrest any child of school-going age who habitually haunts any 
public place, and has no lawful occupation, also any truant 
child who absents himself from school. 


New School Board Organization. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A novel plan for school board organiza- 
tion has been adopted in this city. It is calculated that this 
plan will place men in charge of the schools who will be free 
from all political affiliation, and who will be willing to devote 
time and care to their duties. The mayor has appointed four 


commissioners, upon whom will desolve the important duty 
of selecting the twenty-one men who will form the board. It 
is probable that the board will be largely made up from the 
long list of ex-school commissioners. 
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Qualifications of Teachers. 


Augusta, Ga.—A list of suggestions to applicants for posi- 
tions in the Augusta public schools summarizes the proposed 
scheme for self-training of teachers somewhat as follows: A 
good education, certainly not below the high school grade, 
must be the basis; the study of professional texts; attendance 
upon the normal class; observation work in school-rooms; 
substitute work in the grades as a test of teaching power. One 
year’s professional study in accordance with the scheme should 
prepare an applicant for excellent grade work. 


Ignorance of Some School Commissioners. 


Carlisle, S. C_—Mr. W. E. Willis, principal of the fitting 
school, has published a letter regarding the condition of edu- 
cation of this state. He complains that one great drawback 
to education is the ignorance of many commissioners and their 
neglect of the schools. They vie with each other in engaging 
the cheapest teachers, and one commissioner is quoted as say- 
ing that “he had teachers he could furnish for ten dollars a 
month, teacher to pay his own board!” Even then, in some 
places, the teachers never receive their pay under a twelve 
month from the time the money is earned. 


All Debts Paid. 


Silver City, N. M.—There are no fonger any outstanding 
warrants of this school district. A cash basis has been reached, 
When the present board of 
education was organized it was found that there were outstand- 
ing warrants to the amount of $957, and that unaudited bills 
and the school expenses of the month, made a total of liabili- 
ties amounting to more than $1,400. The first act of the new 
board was to direct the closing of the schools at the end of 
nine months, and to reduce salaries. When the present school 
year opened in September, all debts had been paid, and the 
funds for the year have been augmented, so that a new primary 
school has been opened, which will be a permanent feature of 
the schools of the city. 


Changes in Hoboken Board of Education. 


Hoboken, N. J.—In reorganizing the board of education for 
the next two years, Mayor Fagan lias made a number of 
changes. Only one of the four members whose terms had ex- 
pired was reappointed. The clerk of the board was replaced 
by one of the ex-commissioners, who had been a member of 
the board one year. 

The new board, at its first meeting, transferred A. J. Dem- 
arest, from the principalship of school No. 6 to the position of 
city superintendent, at a salary of $2,700. The retiring super- 
intendent, Mr. Rue, took Mr. Demarest’s place in No. 6, and 
was also appointed treasurer of the board, at a salary of $400. 
These appointments are for two years. 


Unhealthy Teachers. 


Albany, N. Y.—Complaint has been made to the state board 
of health that local boards of education do not take proper 
precautions against the employment of teachers afflicted with 
pulmonary diseases. Some time ago the state board of 
health was informed that the principal of a school in Cazeno- 
via was likely to spread the contagion. The local health board 
was notified by the state board, but answer was made that the 
complaint was not well founded. The reverse of this decision 
by the local authorities has just been forcibly set forth by the 
death of the principal referred to from tuberculosis. 







































































































John P. McCaskey, the secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, has been connected with the boys’ high 
school at Lancaster for forty-one years, and has been its prin- 
cipal for more than twenty years. For the last thirty-one years 
he has been connected with the publishing of the Pennsyl- 
vania “ School Journal,” and during that time has been closely 
associated with Dr. Burrowes, Dr. Wickersham, Dr. Waller, 
and State Supt. Schaeffer. Mr. McCaskey has served as sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association for 
thirty years, and has attended every session since its organiza- 
tion, in 1855. While he has frequently been urged to allow 
his name to be used as a candidate for more prominent and 
lucrative positions than that of principal, he has been content 
with his position, as it has given him opportunity for varied 
work in other lines of the educational field. His excellem 
work as chairman of both the Dr. Higbee and Dr. Burrowes 
memorial committees may be mentioned in this connection. 


School-Room Decoration in New York. 


Primary school No. 25 was the first New York city school 
to be decorated with pictures. The second was the girls’ de- 
partment of grammar school No. 3. The movement for school- 
room decoration will be pushed just as fast as money is pro- 
vided to buy the pictures and casts. The schools in the 
poorer portions of the city have been the first ones to be deco- 
rated, because many of the pupils are children of emigrants 
from southern Europe, and their innate love of beauty should 
be turned to works of art, instead of advertisements and bill- 
boards. They are so far removed from the beauties of nature 
that grass and trees are almost unknown to them. The casts 
and pictures have been selected with a view to their appealing 
less to the interest in anecdote, than to the children’s desire for 
information and real love for beauty. 

Right in line with this idea is Miss Merrill’s effort to put 
vegetation in the schools. Children who never see the coun- 
try can gain some idea of the changes of season, by having be- 
fore them the signs of spring, summer, autumn, or winter. 
Blossoms, fruit, grain, birds’ nests, everything that will speak 
to the child of the life of the seasons, will be brought into the 
school-room. 


Medical Examination in Schools. 


The — of Dr. Blauvelt, chief of the medi- 
cal school inspectors’ staff, for the week ending 
Friday, April 16, shows that 3,918 children were 
examined in the primary school, the primary de- 
partments of grammar schools, and parochial 
schools. The total number excluded was 258. 
There were seven cases of measles, five of diph- 
theria, one of scarlet fever, one of croup, two of 
whooping cough, twelve of mumps, thirty-one 
contagious eye diseases, 109 parasitic diseases of 
the head, nine of the body, eleven of chickenpox, 
and ten skin diseases found. 


Pittsfield’s New Schools. 


The Redfield school building, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., a picture of which appeared in Zhe School 
Journal of March 27, cost Her $40,000 exclusive 
of the site. The architect who designed the new 
building is Mr. G. P. B. Alderman. The school 
looks toward the Tacomic mountains and com- 
mands a wide sweep of Berkshire scenery. 

The Russell school, of the same city which was 
architect is Mr. Frank Irving Cooper. This 
school is in a manufacturing district. 
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More Medical Inspectors. 


New York city will appoint fifteen additional medical jn- 
spectors for two months to examine school children. At the 
request of the health board, $3,000 has been appropriated for 
this purpose. 


Southern Indiana Teachers Meet. 


Franklin, Ind.—The meeting of the Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, held here April 8-10, brought together about 
seven hundred teachers. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins, of Illinois university, spoke on 
“ Education in Religion.” He believed that they are not to be 
separated. Religion is an instructive principle, and it should 
be developed and educated. 

Dr. Bergstrom, of the Indiana university, gave an address on 
“School Hygiene,” in which he made a plea for more consid- 
eration of health in the erection and care of school build- 
ings, 

Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, of the Chicago normal school, 
spoke on “ The Relation of Nature Study to the Child’s Con- 
sciousness.” He also discussed painting as a method of teach- 
ing nature study. 

Other subjects treated were, “ How Can Music be Taught in 
the District Schools?” by Prof Owen, Terra Haute; “ Public 
School Music,” by Miss Beatrice Saunders, of Terre Haute; 
“Things We Have Done and Left Undone in Teaching,” by 
Miss Belle Landon, of Jeffersonville. 

The following officers were elected: President, P. P. Stultz, 
Jeffersonville; first vice-president, Miss Kittie Palmer, Frank- 
lin; second vice-president, E. S. Bowman, North Vernon; sec- 
retary, Miss Janie Deming, Shelbyville; treasurer, W. D. Ker- 
lin, Martinsville. 

Terra Haute was selected as the next place of meeting. 

F School Commissioner Wm. J. Van Arsdale, of New York 
city, died Friday, April 30, of apoplexy. He was appointed 
to the board of education by Mayor Hugh J. Grant, and re- 
appointed by Mayor Strong. 


Twelfth Ward Teachers’ Reunion. 


There will be a reunion of the members of the 12th Ward 
Teachers’ Association, Friday evening, May 7, at G. S. No. 
10, 117th street and St. Nicholas avenue, New York city. Edi- 
tor McLean, of the “ Brooklyn Citizen,” will speak on “Amer- 
ican Literature,” and there will be in addition a musical and lit- 
erary program. 


May 7 and 8 have been set apart as Fine Arts day and Pub- 
lic School day, respectively, at the Tennessee centennial. Hon. 
W. T. Harris, Halsey C. Ives, Hopkinson Smith, and Miss Jos- 
ephine Locke will be the speakers of the occasion. The Cen- 
tral Art Association holds its annual congress at Chicago, 
May 3-5, will be run from Chicago to Nashville May 6, to ac- 
commodate those who wish to attend the Fine Arts and Public 
School days. 


Columbia, S. C.—One of the acts relating to the general 
school law passed at the last session of the general assembly, 
provides for the supply of school text-books to pupils attend- 
ing the free public schools of the counties at actual cost. The 
county boards of education are authorized to set aside from the 
public school funds of their several counties an amount not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, for this purpose. This fund is 


to be paid for the county superintendent of public instruction, 
who is to use it only for the purpose designated. 
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he!d in connection with the N. ©. A., in July, 1897. 
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Che School Supply Field. 


Mr. Henry F. Clark, formerly with Charles Scribner’s 
Sons and “ The Outlook” for the last two years, in charge of 
the book department of the “‘ Ladies’ Home Journal,” and the 
compiler of the catalog of the “5,000 Best Books” issued by 
the latter publication, is to go into business for himself. Mr. 
Clark has, during the past few years, answered thousands of 
letters regarding the value of books. His expert knowledge 
covers a wide field. 


There has been gossip to the effect that Funk & Wagnalls 
have sold out the Standard Dictionary to the Clafflin Com- 
pany. Upon investigation, it is found that the Clafflin Com- 
pany are simply selling a certain quantity of the “trade edi- 
tion” to the trade this year. The regular edition is handled 
by Funk & Wagnalls, and is sold only by subscription. 








Just as we go to press we hear that Prof Jones, of Chicago, 
who was connected with the Werner Book Company, has died. 


The Sunbeams Company, of New York, has been incorpo- 
rated, and will print books, magazines, and pamphlets. 


The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, of Richmond, Va., 
will issue $20,000 preferred stock. 


Estes & Lauriat have admitted Frederick Reid Estes, Eu- 
gene C. Blecher, Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., and Francis H. Little 
as general partners in their publishing and bookselling busi- 
ness, now carried on at 196 Summer street and 301 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


The consolidation beween the Andrews School Furnishing 
Company and the Andrews-Demarest Seating Company, 
which took place about a year ago, has been dissolved, and the 
foriner company is now in the school supply field again, the 
Seating Company having given up that line of business. The 
office and show-room of the Andrews School Furnishing 
Company is at 65 Fifth avenue, the old address, and its fac- 
tory is now in New York city also. 





HENRY W., BLAKE, 
Editor of the Kindergarten News, died April 13. 


Sheldon & Com any have added to their force Mr. A. G. 
Kendall, late with dc -. Heath & Co., Boston; and Mr. James 
C. M. Innes, eae ‘with the Baker & Taylor Company. 
Mr. Innes was connected with C. T. Dillingham for six years, 
until the house sold out to the Baker & Taylor Company. His 
fifteen years’ experience in the book business has thoroughly 
posted him on books of all kinds. He will have charge of the 
Greater New York district. Mr. A. G. Kendall will attend to 
the Pennsylvania field at present. 


Peckham, Little & Co., will remove from 56 Reade street to 
more extensive quarters at No. 9 Clinton Place. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have secured Mr. Harvey C. Camp 
as their agent. Mr. Camp has been formerly known to teach- 
ers and school commissioners in and around Greater New 
York. His wide experience enables him not only to know a 
good text-book when he sees it, but to know, also, why it is 
a good book, 


The aim of the the Practical Text-Book Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been to prepare a series of text-books for 
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school and home study that are superior in every way—in au- 
thorship, engraving, paper, printing, and binding—and only 
a short examination is necessary to show that they have 
achieved a large measure of success. We will name some of 
these books, to give an idea of the field covered: “ Spelling 
and Letter Writing,” “ Typewriting Instructor and Stenogra- 
pher’s Hand-Book,” “ Plain English,” “ Practical Shorthand,” 
“ Commercial Law,’ “ Everybody’s Dictionary,” “ New Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,” “ Progressive Bookkeeping,” “ Mercantile 
Practical Bookkeeping,” etc. These economize the teacher's 
time, because the student is told just what to do, and is shown 
by illustration how to do it. They are fully described in a lit- 
tle pamphlet issued by the firm. 


Dr. W illiam T. Harris is editing “ Appleton’s Home Read- 
ing Books,” (D. Appleton & Co.) a series of instructive vol- 
umes to connect the home with the school, presenting upon a 
symmetrical plan the best available literature in the various 
fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of 
students of all grades in supplementing their school studies, 
and for home reading; it will cover the following departments 
of knowledge: Natural history, including geography and 
travel; physics and chemistry; history, biography, and ethnol- 
ogy, including ethics and morals; literature and art. It is be- 
lieved that this project will fully solve the long-standing prob- 
lem as to what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, 
-— what will most benefit them intellectually, as well as mor- 
ally. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers Organize. 


On Thursday evening of last week many of the Chica P 
publishers, book-sellers, and stationers met at a banquet int 
Athletic Club’s banquet rooms, and formed a permanent a 
sociation. Mr. P. F. Pettibone acted as toastmaster, with dig- 
nity and humor, winning the hearts of all those present, and 
at the same time the presidency of the association. Mr. An- 
drew McNally was elected first vice-president, and F. B. 
Smith second vice-president. Considerable wit was displayed 
in the speeches, Mr. F. M. Newkirk especially distinguishing 
himself by his cag which kept the company in constant 
laughter. Mr. Opie Reade told his experience in running a 
— newspaper without money, which was highly appre- 
ciated. 

The firm of Scott, Foresman & Co. were represented by 
Mr. W. C. Foresman, Robt. Foresinan, and Chas. E. S. 
Fielden; Rand, McNally & Co., by Messrs. Andrew McNally, 
and Scholes; the Harper Bros., by Wm. S. Russell; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., by F. M. Newkirk; the Macmillan Co., by 
A. W. Macy; A. C. McClurg & Co., by Herbert Gould; E. H. 
Butler & Co., by Mr. Ellis, and the American Book Co., by 
Mr. Bates. We noticed also among the pioneer publishers A. 
Flanagan and T. S. Denison. 

It is the plan of the association to have quarterly gatherings, 
which will no doubt conduce to good fellowship and better ac- 
quaintance among the members. 


Opposed to State Uniformity of Text-Books. 


Houston, Texas.—A communication has been sent from this 
city to the senator and representatives of Harris county, pro- 
testing against the passage of any law providing for state uni- 
formity of text-books. 

Among the reasons submitted are the following: 

1. A law establishing a uniform series of text-books for the 
schools would exclude from Texas all improved books that 
may be hereafter published, since a series of books once 
placed in the schools would acquire so powerful an advantage 
over other books, as to prevent their successful competition. 

2. The purpose ofa state uniformity law is reduction of the 
cost of books; accordingly such a law would be likely to re- 
sult in the adoption of inferior books, to the detriment of the 
interests of the school children. 

3. The cost of school books is often unduly magnified. In 
this city the text-books necessary for the first seven years of a 
pupil's school life cost less than five cents a week. 

4. It is charged that the publishing of school books is in 
the hands of a trust, and that, consequently, prices are too 
high. It is believed that the charge is not well founded, as 
the books used in the schools of this city are selected from the 
publications of a dozen or more publishing houses, each inde- 
pendent of the other. 


Text-Book Legislation. 


Pierre, South Dakota.—A bill to establish county uniformity 
of text-books, and regulate the supply of the same, has passed 
the legislature. 

The county board of education, to consist of the superin- 
tendent, the auditor, the attorney, the commissioners, and a 
member of each commissioner district, shall meet in June and 
once in five years thereafter to consider the text-books in use. 
No book is to be adopted whose price is higher than that at 
which such books are sold in any other state, and the books 
are to be furnished to the pupils at not more than 10 per cent, 
above cost. The price list is to be posted in school-houses, 
Books once adopted cannot be changed for five years, except 
on request of at least two-thirds of the school boards of the 
county. 
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Notes of General Interest. 


A Swiss scientist has found, on experiment, that not a single 
microbe exists above 2,000 feet from the sea level. 


Though congratulating Principal Frank R. Moore, of gram- 
mar school No. 34, Brooklyn, upon his appointment by Presi- 
dent McKinley as collector of Internal Revenue for the 
first district of New York, The School Journal regrets that he 
should leave his profession for a position that he can occupy 
but a term of four years. 

Mr. Moore has been one of the most successful principals in 
Brooklyn. He has held his present position for twelve years, 
while his previous work as a teacher was done as principal of 
a New Jersey high school. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Supt. P. W. Search has been re-elected 
for two years, beginning Aug. 1, at a salary of $3,500. This 
election was remarkable, not merely in that it received the 
affirmative vote of nine members in a board of nine, but in 
that it was accompanied by a unanimous placing of the nomi- 
nation of teachers in the hands of the superintendent. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The board of education has elected Jos- 
eph Woodwell Anshutz as architect and supervisor of school 
buildings. Mr. Anshutz has been assistant architect to the 
board os thirteen years, and he has designed nearly all the 
newer school buildings. 


Samuel Manning Patton, who lost his life in the fire at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., April 3, was one of the most prominent ar- 
chitects in the South. He was born in Mississippi, in 1857, 
and for a number of years was engaged in newspaper work in 
that state. He then took up the study of architecture, and in 
1884, after having made a study of architecture, he removed to 
New Orleans, where he became a member of the firm of 
Williams & Patton, and designed many of the handsomest 
buildings in that city. Mr. Patton removed to Chattanooga 
in 1887, and became a partner in the firm of Sully, Toledano & 
Patton. He was a brother of Major Patton, of the University 
Publishing Company. 


Syracuse university has added a course in pedagogy, which 
will be in charge of Rev. Wellesley P. Coddington, S. T. D. 


The Massachusetts courts have decided that a parent has no 
right to take a pupil from a school, » the decision of the 
pe In the case of Elizabeth A Curry, who went with 

er mother from Lasell seminary to spend Sunday, the court 
held that the principal was not bound to allow the girl to re- 
main in the school, unless with the undersanding that she 
should not be absent without the permission of the officers of 
the school. 


Albany, N. Y.—The amount of money paid to the county 
treasurers for distribution among the school districts this year 
was $3,500,000. 


Switzerland has seven universities, which is more than twice 
as many as Germany, in proportion to the population, and 
more than sixteen times as many as Russia. 


The University of Berlin had 7,026 students during the last 
winter term. 


The geography used in New England at the beginning of 
this century presented a striking contrast to those in use to- 














SHELDoN Jacxkson, D.D., 
General Agent for Alaska of U.S. Bureau of Education. 
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day. It was a little, chunky book, about six inches by four, 
without a picture from beginning to end. 

Almost all text-books now are carefully illustrated. Yet, 
when school books containing illustrations first came out, 
great objections were made by the New England parents, on 
the score that the pictures kept the children’s minds from 
their studies. 


The Century Company’s Prize Competition. 


The prize competition which the Century Co. has planned is 
novel and instructive. Three examination papers are sent out, 
and a month is allowed the competitors for each paper. For 
those who send the best answers there is a series of prizes, 
ranging from $10 to $500. A further prize of $500 is offered 
to the person answering the questions in these examination 
papers from any 10 works of reference other than “‘ The Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia,” such competitors being al- 
lowed to omit 10 per cent. of the regular questions. This 
offer was made to invite comparison between “ The Century” 
and other works. In making up the list of other works, any 
encyclopedia or dictionary, or any other work in any number 
of volumes may be used and counted as one of the ten. 

The subjects chosen for the questions are of a practical, 
every-day nature. In fact, the aim in compiling them was to 
afford as much information as possible. Teachers, especially, 
will be interested in this competition, and as the chief neces- 
sity in answering the questions is stated to be care, teachers 
should stand a most excellent chance of carrying off a majority 
of the prizes. The light work that the questions require will 
be a recreation for the long summer vacation. 


Grand Army Not Satisfied. 


The Grand Army of the Republic has called attention to 
the unpatriotic character of the histories used in public schools 
in many parts of the country. The chairman of the committee 
appointed at the last annual convention to investigate the sub- 
ject, says: 

“ After careful examination by members of the committee, 
it was the unanimous opinion that no histories in use as text- 
books give such an account of the war period as entitle them 
to commendation. The child without other sources of infor- 
mation would be entirely unable to understand that there was 
a difference in the patriotism of those who fought for the pre- 
servation of the national unity and those who fought for the 
destruction of the government. Some of those histories most 
extensively used are so unpatriotic in sentiment as to justify 
condemnation.” 


The Agitation for Improved Municipal Government. 


The city governments of the United States have reached a 
low level, and taxes have been increased correspondingly. 
Thoughtful men see that a change is necessary. For the pur- 
pose of bringing about a better state of affairs the National 
Municipal League was organized. It is composed of men 
who are not looking for the spoils of office, but are dominated 
by patriotic impulses. The league is issuing a series of pam- 
phlets bearing on good government; these are addressed to 
different classes, such as clergymen, business men, working 
men, public employees, and those engaged in any form of re- 
ligious, ethical, educational, or humanitarian work, and show 
what each can do to advance the cause. Pamphlets Nos. I, 2, 
3, and 4 have been sent out. Those who wish information in 
regard to this most laudable work should write to Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, secretary, 514 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


























Hon. SAMUEL M., INGLIs. 
State Superintendent of Public Instrucfion, Illinois. 


The People’s University. 


The free lecture course for the people, conducted under the 
auspices of the New York city board of education, was estab- 
lished seven years ago. At the annual reunion, held in the 
Windsor hotel, anc presided over by Rossiter Johnson, Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, organizer and superintendent of the 
courses, made an address, in which he spoke of the character 
of the successful work done in the past season. He said that 
lectures were delivered in thirty-three places, the number be- 
ing 1,066, with a total attendance of 426,357. The large at- 
tendance and the increased interest show that this plan for 
adult education is appreciated by the masses. The audiences 
are almost all composed of working people. The lectures are 
generally given in the school-houses, making these in some 
sense the educational centers. 

The lectures during the past season have been arranged sys- 
tematically, many of them in courses of six. In the choice of 
subjects, the utilitarian, and the cultural have been combined. 
Stress was laid on lectures on physiology and hygiene, as well 
as on American history, and municipal government, and life. 
The lecturers have been partly university men, but the ex- 
plorer, the artist, the journalist, and the engineer have had 
their share in this work. 

The lectures are moral, intellectual, and philanthropic. They 
raise the average ‘intelligence and create a thirst for knowl- 





CHARLES E, WHITE, Syracuse, N. Y., 
President New York State Teachers’ Association. 
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edge. 
books. The taste for music is cultivated, while the lectures on 


The libraries feel the impetus in the demand for good 


science are opening people’s eyes to the world around 
them, and those on art prepare for a real appreciation of paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

The hours of labor of the workingman have wisely been de- 
creased, and the leisure time gained is the opportunity for 
moral and intellectual growth. And, “after all,” said Dr. 
Leipziger, “it is the workingmen who have redeemed the 
world in our age. The triumphs of invention have been the 
workingman’s. Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, Franklin, and at 
least three of those who have filled the presidential chair have 
been workingmen.” 


$10,000 for a High School. 


Enfield, N. H.—Mr. Ira Copeland, a wealthy citizen of this 
town, has offered $10,000 for the establishment of a hi 
school, under the conditions that it shall always remain in 
North Enfield and that the town shall maintain schools suf- 
ficiently advanced to prepare pupils for college. 


Need of More School Buildings. 


Providence, R. I.—The request of the committee for money 
with which to erect more buildings has given rise to consider- 
able discussion with regard to the public schools. There is 
certainly need of more school buildings. Several of the pri- 
mary rooms are overcrowded and one or two grammar schools 
are in the same condition, besides the manual training high 
school, whose accommodations are somewhat insufficient. 

The cost of maintaining the schools has largely increased 
within the last ten years, an increase, as many think, that is out 
of proportion to the greater enrollment. The reasons are ap- 
parent. During the ten years the committee have furnished 
text-books the salaries of primary teachers have been raised, 
and the constantly increasing number of pupils in the high 
school has added to the expense of maintaining the school. 


An Interesting Relic. 


The reward card here reproduced, which is reprinted by the 
courtesy of the Philadelphia “ Times,” was found in an old 
garret. As it is evident, it entitled the bearer, “for his dili- 
gence and attention to his studies,” to the munificent sum of 
25 cents. Investigation revealed the fact that during the ’30’s 
it was the custom in a certain county of New Jersey to issue 
these peculiar rewards of merit, payable at the office of the 
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county treasurer. They were to be given by thé teacher sim- 
ply for perfect behavior and marked diligence in study. The 
practice was finally discontinued on account of the increasing 
population. 


A Sehool Music Course. 


Brookline, Mass.—A paper read before the Education Club, 
by Miss Mary L. Regal, outlined the elective course of music 
conducted by her in the Springfield school. . 

The course is based upon the theory that it is possible to be- 
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come acquainted with good music without acquiring technical 
skill, just as it is possible to become acquainted with good lit- 
erature without becoming an author. Many people have an 
intense enjoyment of music without any technical skill of voice 
or fingers. The high school should iurnish courses for such 
people, but these courses should be elective, because all peo- 
ple are not sufficiently musical to profit by them. 

The aim is two-fold; to give the pupils sufficient knowledge 
of good music to enable them to appreciate it, and to familiar- 
ize them with as much good music as possible. At first the 
members of the three upper classes were allowed to elect this 
study, reciting twice a week. At first the freshmen were not 
allowed to take it. After a while they asked for the course, and 
two new classes were formed. 

A simple, practical course in harmony has been laid out, and 
side by side with this course is one in musical structure and 
form. Usually both branches are represented in a recitation 
period. 

In teaching musical form, particular examples are played by 
the teacher. Questions are then asked in such a way as to draw 
out what the class have observed as to the structure. After 
several examples have been treated in this manner general prin- 
ciples of structure are laid down and_sstill other illustrations 
given. An effort is constantly made to lead the pupils to per- 
ceive for themselves. This insensibly cultivates the habit ot 
attentive listening to music, which is invaluable. The subjects 
taken up thus far have been the general divisions of musical 
phrasing, the song form, binary form, with special attention 
to the minuet, and scherzo, variations, the sonata form and 
canon; while fugue has been begun. All these have been illus- 
trated very fully, the compositions performed being chosen 
largely from standard composers, since one object of the 
course is to acquaint the pupils with as much music as possible 
which has won a permanent rank. Among the composers rep- 
resented are Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Jensen, Grey, Tschai- 
kowsky, and others. No separate course in musical history or 
biography was put into the first year’s course, but considerable 
history and biography and general information have been in- 
troduced in the course of the year. 

Besides the regular exercises pupils occasionally copy a 
theme from some important work. 

Short as is the time since this course was begun, results are 
most encouraging. While it is elementary, so far as it goes, it 
is in line with the work done in the best schools of music. The 
best results, however, are those which cannot be estimated by 
outward signs,—such as the perception of the high and beauti- 
ful, and the raising of ideals. 





State of Connecticut. 


The Connecticut board of education finds the fundamental 
defect of the school system to be a lack of proper supervision 
of teachers. To illustrate the need of supervision the schools 
of Tolland county are cited: Of 1,031 children, over 10 years 
old, who were examined in the writing of English, 649 failed 
to begin sentences with capital letters. Of 205 children, 11 
years old, 105 failed to make correct use of the period. The 
teachers, who have been left to themselves, have spent their 
time in teaching subjects of less importance, or they have 
needed suggestions as to the method of teaching English. 
Another subject which needs supervision is arithmetic. In 
Tolland county no children under 9 years were found able to 
add % and 4%. Out of twenty-five children, fourteen of whom 
were more than 13 years old, only one could answer the ques- 
tion, 3 is what per cent. of 12? The report comments that if 
these teachers were under competent supervision they would 
teach their children in the first year of school to add % and %, 
and that long before the children study interest they will know 
that 25 % of a number is the same as % of it. 

The benefits of supervision are shown in a school at South 
Manchester, where 709 pupils are taught by the pupils of the 
New Britain normal school. Each one of the pupils has 
charge of a room for twenty weeks. If the pupil teachers were 
left to themselves, the result would be chaos, but supervised, 
as they are, by a small corps of experienced teachers, the school 
compares very well with others in the state. The board be- 
lieves that it is possibleto provide supervision even for the coun- 
try schools of the state. “‘ Asingle expert teacher could profita- 
bly give his or her time entirely to the schools of a group of 
country towns, visiting every school often, and meeting the 
teachers at regular intervals to advise and instruct them.” 

The returns of the year show a large increase in attendance. 
The laws relating to attendance and labor have been enforced, 
and, as a result, there is an increase of 4,727 in the average at- 
tendance. 

$308,058.21 has been expended for new buildings, and $20,- 
402.88 for libraries and apparatus. 349 libraries are benefited 
by this expenditure. The daily cost of education per pupil is 
14.6 cents. The schools were open on an average of 183.32 
days. This is the highest average ever attained. 


The township system is making headway, as is shown by the 
decrease in the number of districts from 1,408 to 1,263, in the 
last five years. 

_The number of public kindergartens in the state is thirty- 
nine, with an attendance of 4,334 pupils. 
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Pensions for Ceacher's. 


In this department of 7he School Journal are printed series of letters de 
scribing plans for the pensioning ot teachers, \crrespondence is invited, 
Apdressall letters to Editorial Rooms of She School Journal, 61 Eass gth' 
St., New York. 

Under this head articles have been published describing the [plan 
for pensioning teachers foilowed in the following states and cities: States 
of Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; Minneapolis, and St, 
Paul, Boston, Brook'yn, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., Providence, R. [,, 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md. 





The Chicago Pension Law. 


The pension law was passed by the Illinois legislature May 
31, 1895, and went into force July 1, 1895. It was passed in 
response to a petition signed by ninety-five per cent. of the 
teachers and employes, and while it differs in some degree 
from the bill which was offered to the legislature, has so far 
proven satisfactory to the body of teachers. 

The New York law was our model, but there are several 
distinctive features in the Illinois law. The administration of 
the New York law being entirely in the hands of the board of 
education, while the Illinois law is administered by a pension 
board, which consists of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and two representatives elected by the 
teachers, and employes of the board of education. 

Under the Illinois law teachers and employes have the privi- 
lege of asking that they be retired, after a service of twen- 
ty years, if women, and twenty-five years, if men. 

The New York board of education pays the pension, while 
under the Illinois law the teachers and employes pay the pen- 
sion, taxing themselves one per cent. of their salaries. The 
New York maximum pension is $1,000, the Illinois, $600, and 
all pensions are subject to a pro rata reduction, if more annui- 
tants offer than can be provided for by the fund. 

The Illinois law contains a civil service clause, added by 
Judge Altgeld, governor at the time of its passage, which pro- 
vides that no teacher or employe may be removed, except 
written charges are preferred, and an opportunity given for 
refuting such charges. The men in the employ of the board 
of education appreciate the protection which this clause gives 
more than do the women, as is, perhaps, not strange, in a state 
which still classes the women with the seven unrepresented 
species of citizens, namely, aliens, criminals, insane, idiots, 
paupers, minors, and ——- women. 

About fourteen per cent. of those eligible to retirement have 
applied for it under this law, and the surplus fund is growing 
at the rate of about $25,000 per month, from the tax, 
and something more from the interest of the unexpended bal- 
ance, and on March 1 had reached the sum of $60,000. 

There is in the law an inequality of taxation without a cor- 
tesponding inequality of pension; for while high-salaried 
people are taxed one per cent. no one can draw more than $600 
per annum. Also an inequality of service, necessary to eligi- 
bility, for women may retire after tweuty years’ service, while 
men are required to work twenty-five years before they can 
become annuitants under this law. 

This was thoroughly understood at the time of the passage 
of the act, and the fact that no one obiected for over a year 
after the law went into operation, in the opinion of many of 
our leading lawyers, bars any dissatisfied person from now 
making a successful protest. 

Our superintendent and some of the members of the board 
of education consider the necessary time of service too short, 
and also think that the pension board should have discretion- 
ary power in saying whether an applicant for an annuity who 
has fulfilled the requirements for eligibility should be granted 
retirement or not. The teachers maintain that as the board of 
education, which constitutes the bulk of the pension board, 
containing in its body twenty-one of the twenty-four members 
forming the pension board, does not contribute to the pension 
fund, it should not possess such discretion. 

The daily press has been most generous in its espousal of 
the teachers’ side of this controversy, and the president of the 
board of education, Mr. E. G. Halle, has proved a “ tower of 
strength,” giving us the encouragement of his presence, and 
speech on the occasion of the mass-meeting held by the 
teachers at Central music hall, on Saturday, March 6, 1897. 

Jones School. Catherine Goggin. 


A New Pension Law. 


San Francisco, Cal.—A bill was passed at the recent session 
of the legislature to establish a teachers’ annuity fund. This 
fund will be obtained from subscriptions made by the teachers 
themselves, from bequests, or donations, and from moneys 
withheld from teachers because of absence from duty. 

Teachers wishing to become beneficiaries will subscribe $12 
a year, $1 a month being taken from their salaries by the 
treasurer. At the end of thirty years they will be entitled to 
retire on an annuity of $360 a year, or $30 a month; or, should 
they become incapacitated before the end of the thirty years, 
they will receive such a proportion of this sum as the time 
of their service is to the full term of service. 

Teachers outside of San Francisco will be allowed to join 
the association, but the membership of the city teachers is 
compulsory. 
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Instead of the dull grind that the study of grammar and 
composition used to be under the old mode of teaching, it will 
become a delightful and mind-developing occupation, if fol- 
lowed in accordance with the method set forth in “ Language 
Lessons,” by Pres. Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore col- 
lege. The trouble with the old way was that the children were 
put to analytic work beyond their powers to comprehend, 
resulting in loss of interest and distaste, and sometimes in pos- 
itive hatred of the study. President De Garmo’s language 
books give progressive exercises in composition, and an in- 
ductive approach to grammar. They provide a language ex- 
perience for the pupil, instead of presuming one he does not 
have. Pictures are used to show the progress of the thought, 
and hence they become an organic part of the language les- 
sons. The method is inductive throughout. Their motto is, 
“To the science through the art.” A summary of the points 
developed is placed at the close of the chapter, thus enabling 
the teacher to have a perfect knowledge of the end toward 
which the lessons are progressing. The material for these les- 
sons has been selected with the utmost care. It consists of 
stories of nature, fables, historical stories, stories from the 
Iliad and Odyssey, etc. Thus, along with his practice in gram- 
mar and composition, the pupil imbues much knowledge that 
will be useful to him in his subsequent study of literature and 
history. The same inductive method is pursued in Book II. 
as in Book I., only the work is more advanced. So far as the 
typography and illustration of these little books are concerned 
too much praise can scarcely be given. (Werner Book Co., 
Chicago, New York, and Boston.) 


Among the volumes lately added to the Riverside Literature 
Series is No. 106, “ Shakespeare’s Macbeth” (25 cents), edited 
by Richard Grant White, with additional notes by Helen Gray 
Cone. The plan adopted in this edition is the same as that 
followed in “ As You Like It” in this series. Mr. White’s 
text and apparatus have been used, and the necessary additions 
enclosed in brackets. In the suggestions for special stuay, the 
most profitable lines of investigation are pointed out, and the 
student assisted to form a clear and consistent notion of the 
characters. The double number 107 and 108 is “ Grimm’s 
German Household Tales (40 cents), that wonderful collection 
of German folk stories told again in English. No. 109 is also 
a double number containing “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” 
(40 cents), edited with introduction and notes by William 
Vaughn Moody. Children will appreciate this wonderful alle- 
gory of the Bedford tinker. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 


The psychological methods of teaching language, as origi- 
nated and carried out by M. Victor Bétis, of Boston, is exem- 
plified in several books lately issued. In these methods not 
only the main lines, but all details are based on psychological 
principles, with the result that they can develop strongly in 
every direction the intellectual powers of the students and can 
produce results far above those generally obtained. M. Bétis 
published in 1893—in collaboration with Mr. H. Swan—Eng- 
lish translations of foreign linguistic works which were already 
a first step toward the use of psychological means of teaching. 
In a similar line, by the same authors, are “ Class-Room Con- 
versations in French,” of which No. 2 of the series is now be- 
fore us. This supplies in convenient form graduated sets of 
idiomatic sentences taken from the language of thought and 
emotion—the subjective language—arranged in dialogues for 


class-room use. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 80 cents, net) 


Thousands of singers and players go on in a careless way 
for years without a knowledge of harmony. To such Bird- 
sall’s “Combination Music Packet,” giving the theory and 
harmony of scales in a convenient form, will prove useful. 
Prof. S. H. Birdsall, of Ft. Collins, Col., the author of these 
cards, is well known in the West as an excellent teacher oi 
music. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Fremont school of this city will be sup- 
plied with 36 closets and 15 urinals by the Peck-Williamson 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. All of the late buildings built by 
the board of education are equipped with the complete system 
of closets as installed by this same firm. 
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A Valuable Collection. 


The city of Denver has in its possession a series of books 
containing stenographic reports of work done in various 
grades ot the pubuic schools. Each book consist of a verbatim 
report of all that was said by teacher and pupils during a sin- 
gle half day in one.grade, and the series extends from the low- 
est primary through tne high school. The books were pre- 
pared for the World’s Fair, to show what was done day by day 
in the various schools of the city. 

In the first year of course reading was most important, and 
the interest and attention of the children were interesting to 
note. The best work of the second grade was done in 
numbers, though one thing most rigidly insisted upon by the 
teacher was the careful syllabication of all words spelled, and 
of all new words to be pronounced. 

The children of the third grade, averaging about eight years 
ofage, were taught memory gemsduring the morning exercises. 
They recited in concert the poem .called “The Beautiful 
World,” they gave a morning prayer in rhyme, and they fin- 
ished learning a poem already partly committed, “ Ten Little 
Fairies.” 

The fourth year pupils had a language lesson on ants, with 
especial attention paid to the difficult subject of paragraphing. 
The teacher made it very plain that each paragraph must con- 
sider but one topic, and she helped the pupils in writing by 
taking up just three topics: the kinds of ants, the character of 
their houses, and their habits. 

The best work of the sixth grade was drawing. In accord- 
ance with the teacher’s directions, the pupils drew lines and 
curves together until they had completed an oil-can. The re- 
sults in some cases were nearly perfect. 

The pupils in the first year of the high school were reciting 
on the “ Lady of the Lake.” Special attention was paid to 
paraphrasing, meanings of obscure words, the character of 
Scott’s descriptions, and literary criticism. The work done in 
physics was the most interesting of the high school recitations, 
from the clearness and brevity of the pupils’ answers, as well 
as their thorough understanding of the subjects considered. 
Lightning-rods, electroplating and electrotyping, the uses of 
electricity in medicine, electric lights, the microphone, the tele- 
graph and the Leyden jar were all touched upon in the course 
of three quarters of an hour devoted to the recitation. 

A pupil in the class in English literature was asked her idea 
of a true poet, and the answer was, “ One who thinks he has 
some great message or idea to give mankind, and who does 
not study other people’s wishes in the matter; he just does 
what he thinks is his duty.” 

These are some of the points that were especially noticed in 
glancing over the contents of this interesting set of books. 


Queries. 


1. Kindly explain why fixed stars twinkle, and why planets 
do not. 2. Who was the executive officer of the United 
States from March 4, 1789, to April 30, 1789? M. 


1. The twinkling of the stars is due to the irregularities of 
refraction in the air traversed by the light on its way to the eye, 
and also to the fact that the star is optically a luminous point 
without apparent size—a fact which gives rise to the optical 
phenomenon, known as “interference.” Planets which have 
disks measurable with a micrometer do not sensibly twinkle. 
2. The government could not be said to have an executive 
officer until it was organized. It was the intention to organize 
on March 4, 1780, but traveling was so slow that it was several 
weeks before organization could be effected, and Washington 
was not sworn in until April 30. 


1. If the earth were inclined 10°to the plane of its orbit 
what would be the width of the zones? 2. If the earth were 
not inclined what would be the width of the zones? 3. What 
is meant by Trunk Line railroads? 


The torrid zone instead of being 47° wide, as at present, 
would be 20° wide. The frigid zones would each be 20° across, 
so that each of the temperate zones would be 70° wide. 2. 
There would be no zones at all, as we understand them. 3 
A trunk line is the main line of a railroad, canal, or other route 
of conveyance. 


1. In how many ways may an alien become a citizen of the 
United States? 2. What were the compromises of the con- 
stitution? 3. What was carpet-bag government? H. A. W. 


1. Only one that we know of—by naturalization, either of 
himself or his father. 2. It was hard to suit all sections, so 
that the framers of the constitution had to make many com- 
promises. One of these (to satisfy the small states) was the 
formation of a senate, where each state has equal representa- 
tion. The states south of Virginia wished to continue the 
slave-trade, and this was agreed to for twenty years. 3. The 
control of the Southernstate governments after the civil war by 
political adventurers from the North. So called because they 
were supposd to take all of their effects with them in a carpet- 
bag. 





Books Under Way. 


American Book Company. 


“School Reading by Grades,” by James Baldwin, Ph., D., 
editor of Harper’s Readers and author of * Old Greek Sto- 
ries,” “ Old Stories of the East,” “ The Book Lover,” etc. A 
new and important series of reading books, constructed on a 
new plan. 

“ Natural Advanced Music Reader,” by Frederic H. Ripley 
and Thomas Tapper, authors of the “ Natural Course in 
Music,” of which system it forms a part. Original transla- 
tions of modern classics; new compositions (music and words), 
published for the first time; teachers’ explanatory appendix, 
with analysis of difficulties; directions for teaching and prac- 
tice. . 

“Third Year in French,” by C. L. Syms, Bachelier et Let- 
tres, Licencié en Droit l'Université de France. 

“ Physics: A Student’s Manual for the Study Room and 
Laboratory,” by Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D., professor of phys- 
ics and chemistry in Vassar college. 

“ American Practical Arithmetic,” by M. A. Bailey, A. M., 
professor of mathematics in the Kansas State normal school at 
Emporia, Kan. 

“Graded Courses in Penmanship and Spelling,’ (Ward’s 
Series Nos. 1 to 12.) 

“Graded School Arithmetic,” by E. H. Moore, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Chicago university. 

“Gems of School Song,” by Carl Betz, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of Kansas City, Mo. 

“A History of Japan,” by R. Van Bergen. 

“Grammar School Physics,” by C. L. Harrington, head- 
master; Dr. Julius Sach’s collegiate school for boys, New York 
city. 

“Round the World in Myth and Song,” by Florence Hol- 
brook. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


“The Plant World,” by Frank Vincent (60 cents, net). 

“The Story of Oliver Twist,” edited by Ella B. Kirk, (60 
cents, net). 

“In Brook and Bayou,” by Clara Kern Bayliss. 

“Curious Homes and their Tenants,” by James Carter 
Beard. 

“ Crusoe’s Island,” by F. A. Ober. 

“The Hall of Shells,” by Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 

“History of Rome,” by E. M. Sewell (new edition, 60 
cents). 

“ History of Greece,” by E. M. Sewell 
cents). 

“History of England,” by Frances E. Cooke (60 cents). 

“ History of Germany,” by Kate F. Crocker (60 cents). 

“A History of Ancient Greek Literature,” by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, M. A. ($1.50). 

“In Nature’s School,” by J. F. Troeger. 


(new edition, 60 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Introduction to the Study of Eonomics,” by Charles Jesse 
Bullock. 
“Selections for Memorial Day,” from “Songs of the Na- 
tion.”” Paper, 10 cents. 


The Macmillan Company. 


“Elementary Drawing,” by Miss Elizabeth Moore Hallow- 
ell. A series of practical papers for beginners. 

“ American History Told by Contemporaries,” by Prof. Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart. Vol. I. 

“Analytic Geometry for Technical Schools and Colleges,” 
by Preston A. Lambert, M. A., Lehigh university. 

“A First Book in Writing English,” by Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, associate professor of English in Lewis institute, and 
in the university of Chicago. 

“First Book of Physical Geography,” by Prof. Ralph S. 
Tarr, Cornell university. 

“ Citizen Bird,” by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright and Dr. EI- 
liott Coues; with illustrations by L. A. Fuertes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“ Riverside Literature Series,” 106, Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
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Edited by Richard Grant White, and furnished with addition- 
al notes by Helen Gray Cone. 15 cents, net. 


University Publishing Company. 

“ Standard Literature Series,’ No. 21. “ Evangeline,” with 
introduction and biography, by Prof. Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr., of Union college. (Single number, paper, 12% cents; 
cloth, 20 cents.) 

“Standard Literature Series,” No. 22. “Little Nell,” a 
complete story from Dickens’s “‘ Old Curiosity Shop.” (Sin- 
gle number, paper, 12% cents; cloth, 20 cents.) 


Leacb, Shewell & Sanborn. 

“ American Literature,” by Prof. F. V. N. Painter. 

“ Eutropius,” edited by Supt. Clark, of Lake City, Minn. 
_“ Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Macbeth,” edited by Dr. J. M. 
Garnett. 

“ Cicero’s de Amicitia et de Senectute,” 
Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell. 


The Werner School Book Co, 


“ Four Great Americans,” the stories of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Webster, and Lincoln. 

“ History and Civil Government of Iowa,” by Pres. H. H. 
Serley, of the Iowa State normal school. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


“German Lyrics and Ballads,” with notes, by Prof E. R. 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth college; ready in September. 

“ Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell,” school edition, with notes, and 
vocabulary, by Prof. R. W. Deering, Western Reserve univer- 
sity; ready in September. 

“Goethe’s Faust,” Part II., edited by Prof. Calvin Thomas, 
of Columbia university; ready in July. 

“Materials for German Compositon,” a second number, 
based on “ Hoeher als die Kirche,” by Prof. J. T. Hatfield, of 
Northwestern university; ready in May. 

“ Elementary Scientific French Reader,” by Mme. P. Mari- 
otte Davies, Perdue university; September. 

“ Labiche and Martin’s la Poudre aux Yeux,” with notes, 
by Prof. B. W. Wells, University of the South; ready in May. 

“ Voltaire’s Prose,” selected and edited by Prof. Alphonse 
Cohn and Dr. B. D. Woodward, Columbia university; ready 
in June. 


edited by Prof. 


“ First Spanish Readings,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Prof. J. E. Matzke, Leland Stanford university; ready in May. 

“Vertical Writing Charts to Accompany the Natural Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing,” by A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row; 
ready in May. 

“ Baumbach’s Die Nonna,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washington, D. C.; ready in May. 

“ Drei Kleine Lustspiele,” with notes, by Prof. B. W. Wells, 
University of the South; ready in May. 

“ Schiller’s Der Geisterseher,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Prof. E. S. Joynes, South Carolina college; ready in June. 


Sheldon & Co. 


“ Outlines of Literature, English and American,” 
Backus. 

“ History of the United States,” Scudder. (New edition.) 

The entire work has been reconstructed with the purpose of 
making it a more practical text-book. 

“New Vertical Writing,” 10 numbers; 
course, 5-10 grammar course. 

“New Standard Writing,” 12 numbers; 1 tracing, 2-4 ele- 
mentary course, 5-12. grammar course. 

“ First Lessons in Physical Science,” by Elroy M. Avery, 
and Chas. P. Sinnott. 

“ Elementary Physics,” by Elroy M. Avery. 

A shorter course, prepared on the same lines as the 
“ School Physics.” 

““ Primary Word Lessons,” Hunt. 
the phonetic elements. 


Shaw- 


1-4 elementary 


Arranged to illustrate 





Within the last year the Werner Company has published a 
new series of geographies, a series of language lessons, a pri- 
mary history of the United States, a series of arithmetics, a 
unique series of biographical booklets, and two books for sup- 
plementary reading, ‘‘ Legends of the Red Children,” by Miss 
Mara Pratt, and “ The First Year Nature Reader,” by Miss 
Katharine Beebe and Mrs. Nellie F. Kingsley. 


The board of education of Madison, N. J., have awarded the 
contract for the heating and ventilation of a new six-room 
school to the Peck-Williamson Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There was considerable competition, but the board were satis- 
fied as to the superior merits of the system, because of the sat- 
isfaction it has given in the past wherever it has been intro- 
duced, and that it did not take them long to come to a decis- 
ion. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new materia 
for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
“2 them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

orrespondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of tHE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 





The Latest Improved Hygienic Desk. 


Readers of The School Journal will recall a report of a paper 
on “Vertical Script and Proper Desks as Related to Ed- 
ucation,” read by Prof. Edward R. Shaw, of New York uni- 


Fig. t. 


versity, before the American Association for the advancement 
of physical education, in the spring of 1895, and printed in 
these pages on May 4 of that year. A new desk, with a slope 
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of 15 degrees, and with a sliding top, so as to give a minus 
distance of three or four inches was exhibited at the same 
time. Cuts of this desk appeared in The School Journal of May 
11 and 18, 1895. The desk has been in use two years and a 
half, and receives the strongest endorsement from teachers as 
to its value in enabling pupils to keep with ease a proper 
posture while writing and reading. The desk, as may be seen 
from the illustrations, was an open desk. A closed or box 
desk, after two years of trial, seemed desirable. Moreover, 
there was one drawback to the slope of 15 degrees, as in all 
nature studies, where fruits, and seeds, and _ flowers 


Fig’ 4. 


were examined by children upon the desk, and also for use in 
manual work, the slope permitted articles to slide off too eas- 


The desk was the invention of Prof. Shaw, and to overcome 
these two drawbacks, he has designed a new top, illustrations 
of which are here given. The top is attached to the Chandler 
Adjustable Desk and Chair. 

Cut No. 1 shows the box desk closed, so as to exclude dust 
and to prevent books and papers from falling out when the 
janitor is sweeping and dusting. 

Cut No. 2 shows the desk with the lid open. 

Cut No. 3 shows the desk-top, as drawn down to produce 
minus distance of three inches, and to bring the writing 
nearer to the pupil. 
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Cut No. 4 shows the desk-lid raised, so as to make the top 
level for use in nature study, manual work, etc. 

_ The desk is known as the Heusinger desk. The desk was 
invented and perfected for use in the school of application con- 
nected with the school of pedagogy. 

Through the enterprise of the Chandler Adjustable Desk 
and Chair Company, and their permission to allow this sliding 
top to be used on their desks, the most perfect desk yet made 
is placed before the public. 





School Gymnastic Apparatus. 

All those who are interested in gymnastic work will find the 
school apparatus made by the Narragansett Machine Company 
worthy of consideration. 

The Standard Dumb-bells here illustrated have been de- 
signed with care and are ofthe correct form. The handles are 
large and smooth, with rounded corners, and the heads are 
shaped to withstand severe use. They are made of maple and 
finished in lathe polish only, and are as near the given weight 
as the wood will allow. 

The “ Standard” Indian Clubs are designed for class exer- 
cises, of weights ranging from one to three pounds. They are 
made of seasoned maple, on machinery that shapes every club 
exactly to the form, thus securing uniform sizes, weights, and 
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The chest-weight here illustrated is the Champion No. 1o. 
This pulley-weight is especially adapted for class exercise in 
schools where a large number of machines are required. The 
weights are light and easily adjustable, and there are no loose 
parts except the weights. It is of very simple form, and no 
care will be required to keep it in order, except an occasional 
oiling. 

These are but a few of the many styles of calisthenic and 
gymnastic apparatus made by the Narragansett Company. The 
company is ready to furnish complete outfits. Full particulars 
may be obtained of the Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, 
R. &. 





Thompson’s Improved Solar Lantern. 


It is well known that the sun’s rays, reflected by a mirror 
through condensing and objective lenses upon a screen, pro- 
duce the best light possible for optical projection. Such a lan- 
tern is particularly adapted for school and college use, owing 
to the fact that no expense is incurred in operating it. 

The condensing lens A is plano-convex, of sufficient size to 
illuminate a lantern-slide of standard size. The objective lens 
B. consists of an achromatic concavo-convex lens, whose curv- 
ature varies according to the size of pictureto be projected upon 
the screen. This objective lens is fastened securely to brass 
holder C which is held to rod D by thumb-screw E., and 
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Champion Chest Weight. 


The horizontal wand rack will hold several dozen wands, de- 
ending on their size. The wands will lie straight as they fall. 
n taking the wands there is always one at the edge of the 

=. The rack can be fastened to the wall in any convenient 
place. 
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Floor Plan of a Model Gymnasium.—Showing Arrangement of Apparatus, 
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Indian Clubs, 
Standard Model. 


Dumb-Bells, Standard Model. 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS—NARRAGANSETT MACHINF, PROVIDENCF, R, I. 


may be placed in any desired position on the rod. A rack and 
pinion is provided to secure perfect focus. Slide-holder F 


is 30 constructed that slides mounted in wood frames may be 
inserted, or unmounted glass slides may be used in sliding 
This slide-holder is fitted with 


carriers made for the purpose. 
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steel springs at top and bottom, by which the slides are secure- 
ly held. It 1s also adjustable on the rod D, held in position 
by thumb-screw. The body of the lantern in which the con- 
densing lens is placed is made of well-seasoned San Domingo 
mahogany, constructed in sectional parts to prevent warping. 
The mirror H is of sufficient length and width to concentrate 
the sun’s rays at all times of the year. This mirror is mount- 
ed in a substantial brass frame, and held securly in position at 
the base by heavy swivel hinges. The rod I supporting the 
mirror at the side is held firmly in position by large 
thumb-screw K. By turning the screw J the mirror 
may be revolved on the axis of the condensing lens, and the 
screw K is used to incline mirror to the proper angle. These 
adjustments are so fine that the slightest deviation of the light 
may be corrected. Thumb-screws LL. pass through the 
board and have a bearing on two brass plates fastened on win- 
dow board, which supports the lantern. By turning these 
screws, the rays of light, after passing through the lenses, may 


be elevated or depressed, according to the location of the 
screen. 

The lantern is finely finished in nickel-plate, with burnished 
brass trimmings, and is practically indestructible. 

Illustrated circulars, together with full information, will be 
furnished by the inventors and manufacturers, A. T. Thomp- 
son & Co., 26 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 





Wimshurst Electric Machine. 


The Static Electric machine here illustrated is serviceable 
for experiment, at a price within the reach of all. It is a 
well-made, physical instrument, and will enable any one to 
perform all of the experiments usually found in text-books on 
physics. The frame is of ash, and the plates are eight inches 
in diameter. It will give a spark one inch in length under any 








atmospheric conditions, while sparks two inches in length have 
been obtained. The full strength of the electricity may be 
taken through any part of the body without danger. 

Complete set of parts, including two Leyden jars, book of 
experiments, and instructions for putting together, $3.50. 
= machine is made by the Mianus Btectric Co., Mianus, 

onn. 





Water Colors for Schools. 


The Prang Educational Company have prepared a simple 
outfit of dry water-colors, arranged for the elementary work of 
school children. The cakes of color can be easily distributed, 
collected, and protected from damage. Box No. 1 contains 
three cakes, of fine quality and extra large size, one each of 
carmine, ultramarine, and mineral yellow. The colors work 
easily and smoothly, and mix readily into secondaries, teritar- 
ies, and intermediate and broken colors. These are put up in 
tin boxes with hinged covers. Two quill brushes, with wooden 
handles, are included in each box. 

For the assistance of teachers who have their pupils prac- 
tice in laying flat washes and graded washes within given out- 
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lines twenty-eight figures have been lightly printed on heavy, 


white paper, suitable for work in water color. The sheets are 
6 x 6, one figure only on each sheet, Among these figures are 
the circle, square, oblong, trefoil, Latin, Greek, and Maltese 
crosses, shield, star, hexagon, rosette, fleur-de-lis, and several 
kinds of simple borders. 

For the correlation of color study, history, and geography 
the flags of all nations are printed in correct colors, forty 
flags on a sheet. These can be cut into forty small cards for 
water-color work on the national flags. Further information 
will be furnished upon application to the Prang Educational 
Company, 646 Washington street, Boston. 





Physical Exerciser. 


The Whitely Exerciser is a health-promoting device which is 
adaptable to every known movement required in physical de- 
velopment. The apparatus weighs less than two pounds, and 








is small enough to be carried in the pocket. It adjusts itself 
automatically to the strength of the person using it, so protect- 
ing against over-exertion. 

As a machine, it is noiseless, being constructed entirely of 
elastic cable, running over fine, cone-bearing pulleys. It can 
be suspended anywhere in a few minutes without injuring the 
woodwork, and is provided with means for attaching to the 
hinges of a door. 

The Whitely Exerciser Co., 153 Lake street, Chicago, are 
the manufacturers. 





Hale’s Perspective Drawing Schemes. 


Hailes’ Perspective Drawing Screen is the largest and most 
scientific help of the drawing teacher,and will save many hours 
of talk, for, by its aid, the student is enabled to see at a single 
glance what a book full of rules and a hundred examples fail 
to impress. The invention is designed for object drawing, 


sketching from nature, copying, enlarging, and reducing, and 
does all of this admirably. Every drawing teacher knows that 
it is extremely difficult to make children understand and see 
foreshortening and convergence of lines and surfaces; the want 
of a simple device which would demonstrate the principles of 
perspective has long been felt. 


This invention will save the 
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teacher many hours of explanation, for, by its aid, the student 
is enabled to see at a single glance what a book full of rules 
and many examples would fail to impress. 

The screen consists of a sheet of cardboard, 10 by 16, 
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folded upon its shorter diameter,and when in use it is set upon 
its edge, opened at an angle of ninety degrees. One side is 
perforated with forty-eight square openings, leaving cross 
lines at intervals of one inch, which constitutes the “ sighting 
member.” A series of seven narrow slots, one inch apart, are 
cut through the back, making the marking member of stencil, 
which is used for checking the paper on which the drawing is 
to be made. The object is viewed through the sighting mem- 
ber, and the student, by observing the lines that cross it, is 
enabled to follow the corresponding lines upon his paper. 

The invention, although new, has already had a large sale, 
and has been adopted by the board of public education of the 
city of Albany. It is endorsed by the state superintendent of 
public instruction and other competent judges. The screen is 

atented. The owners and manufacturers are Manning & 

uso, 39 and 41 Columbia street, Albany, N. Y., who solicit 
correspondence. 


Number, Alphabet, and Color Sewing Cards. 


This new device is designed as an aid in the teaching of 
numbers, letters, and colors to children in the advanced classes 
in the kindergarten, the primary department, and the home. 
The cards are printed in the six standard colors, one in green, 
for example, another in blue. The figures on all the cards are 
made of dotted lines, to be perforated for sewing. 

Series A comprises twenty cards, of which six represent ob- 
jects and figures, the remainder, letters and figures. For ex- 
ample, one card has at the top a group of four oranges, then 
one orange, then five, and under these, in figures of orange, 
4+r1=—5. 

eries B consists of fourteen cards, representing colored let- 
ters and figures, the groups to be subtracted, instead of add- 
ed, as in series A. The cards of the third series represent fig- 
ures only, or abstract work, in simple subtraction. 

The fourth series of figures only introduces simple division, 
while the last series comprises four cards, representing figures, 
words and colored objects. 

The cards are made from superior stock, and are finely lith- 

phed. They are inclosed in a cardboard case, together 
with a pamphlet containing suggestions as to their use. 

For further particulars, address Williams & Rogers, pub- 
lishers, Chicago, III. 








A New Typewriter. 


The accompanying cut shows the new No. 2 typewriter of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Some 
features of this machine are a ball-bearing carriage, a type- 
cleaning mechanism, which is a part of the machine, com- 
pound automatic ribbon feed, removable platen, straight-line 





keyboard, single scale, and swinging platen, wide type-bar bear- 
ings, and steel rocking- shaft. All these points are fully ex- 
plained in the new catalogue. which the manufacturers are 
sending out to all who apply. 





A Great Encyclopedia. 


It is scarcely necessary to refer in detail to the excellencies 
of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica;” it is known wherever the 
English language is spoken for its scholarship, thoroughness, 
and completeness. It treats of 250,000 subjects; it has steadil 
improved since the first edition in 1771. Keeping pace with 
the century’s intellectual growth, the Britannica presents the 
gathered knowledge of the world. It is as good as a library 
of a thousand volumes. Many have wanted this magnificent 
work, but have not been able to buy it. Here is an offer that 
will bring it within the reach of many for the special limited edi- 
tion that has been issued: Style A—“ The Encyclopedia,” with- 
out the American supplement, with the twenty-four volumes 
bound in twelve, strongly bound in English silk cloth, mar- 
bled edges, per set, $25. Style B—“ The Encyclopedia,” with 
“ American Supplement and Index,” with the thirty volumes 
bound in fifteen, $30. A large reduction is also made in the 
price of the regular thirty-volume edition of the work. Write 
for particulars to Henry G. Allen & Co., 156 Fifth avenue. 
New Yor 
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Interesting Notes. 


Gathered from School Reports. 


Covington, Ky.—The kindergartens, now a part of the pub- 
lic school system, although in existence but a short time, have 
grown in favor so much that there is a strong demand for the 
establishment of more such schools. There are at present three 
kindergartens, with six teachers employed. The total enron- 
ment is 407, with an average daily attendance of 180. 

Supt. Morris states that the course of study as now laid down 
will be rigidly carried out. He says that few of the pupils are 
injured by overwork in the school-room; that the cases of ner- 
vous prostration of chiluren from being ‘OV ertaxed are few and 
far between. What parents most need to learn, is not to urge 
the promotion of their children to classes beyond their powers, 
The judgment of the teacher, as to the ability of the pupil to do 
work in a higher grade, should be final. The promotion of a 
great number of pupils is by no means a criterion by which to 
judge of the efficiency of a teacher. 


Newport, Ky.—The finances of the city were in such a condi- 
tion that the board of education concluded to make an equita- 
ble reduction of salaries, until they are able to return to the 
former schedule. The course of study has been changed, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the “ committee of ten,” 
so that the study of civics has been introduced into the last 
half of the eighth year of school. ‘At the beginning of the next 
school year the study of German will be dropped in all grades 
below the high school. 


Philadelphia.—The annual report of President Gratz of the 
board of education contains several recommendations and sug- 
gestions, among which is one for the alteration in the by-laws 
governing the qualification of teachers. Raising the stand- 
ard of qualification will exclude from the eligible ranks all per- 
sons who have not received a high school education or its 
equivalent. 

No active steps have been taken toward the enforcement ofthe 
con:'pulsory educationallaw. Thereasons for this are three-fold. 
In many localities the children of school age outnumber the ac- 
commodations for pupils. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that parents or guardians have the right to choose the 
school which their children shall attend. 

The compulsory education law is handicapped by another 
law, which prohibits children who have not been successfully 
vaccinated from attending school. 

President Gratz strongly favors the Teachers’ Aid Associa- 
tion. In his opinion, the board of education should urge the 
sectional boards not to elect any teacher who has not become 
a member, nor continue one who withdraws from the associa- 
tion. 


Bath, Me.—In his annual report, Supt. Winslow recom- 
mends a change in the teaching of reading from the sentence 
method, in use at the presenttime,to the wordmethod. He con- 
siders that the child needs, not ready-made thoughts, but pre- 
cepts or individual ideas. As soon as the child knows a few 
words with the mental images suggested by these he will com- 
bine the imges himself, and so do his own thinking, giving ex- 
pression to his thoughts in sentences. 

The city has made a great effort to keep up with the times, 
and has made long strides forward in educational work. The 
teachers are imbued with the progressive spirit.. 

In order to get as close as possible to first principles they 


. have begun the study of the science of mind and the science of 


teaching in connection with their work. The interest of the 
teachers has deepened wonderfully since their reading circle 
was started. The results of this study have been very encour- 
aging, especially in regard to the number work in the primary 
rades. 
7 Supt. Winslow calls attention to the inadequacy of the pres- 
ent school accommodations, and advises the building of an 
eight-room school-house. 
It is hoped that before long the city may see the way clear 
for the establishment of a manual training school. 


Reading, Mass.—A fine new school building has been erect- 
ed, and schools from other buildings have been moved to this 
central one. Many advantages are expected from the change— 
the more careful and frequent grading of pupils, more unity in 
carrying out the various studies, better supervision, etc. In 
the new building much attention ‘has been paid to the lighting. 
The main light comes from the left of all pupils when seated, 
and in the rooms which are lighted from two sides rear win- 
dows are provided, elevated above the heads of the pupils, thus 
avoiding cross lights. No blackboards are placed on the ‘walls 
from which the main light comes, thus preventing injury to 
the eyes. The walls of the class-rooms are of a soft, greenish 
tint, toning the light and preventing reflection. 

Vertical writing has been introduced into the four lower 
grades, and its adoption in the higher grades being optional, 
with the understanding that if the system is once adopted its 
continuance shall be compulsory. 
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Sultan Peak, Rocky Mountains. 


A Notable New Geography 


cH 


"TITLES are easier to assume than to live up to, but in 
| adopting the term “Natural” for the new Elemen- 
tary Geography of that name, just published by 
the American Book Company, the term seems fittingly 
to express the method of the book. Cc ‘tainly the 
mental process through which the child most readily 
acquires knowledge has been constantly before the 
author in the preparation of this work. The peda- 
gogy of the subject has dominated the treatment. 

In a study embracing such a wide range of knowl- 
edge as does the modern science of geography great 
discrimination must be shown, not alone in selecting 
subject matter, but in method of presentation. Matter 
and method alike are all that could be desired, and no 
other title could have expressed so well the method of 
the book. 


Authorship 
Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., well known as a 
thoroughly trained geographer, had in the preparation 
of this work the invaluable assistance of Miss Louise 
Connolly, of the Washington (D. C.) public schools, 
and of Miss Mathilde Coffin, of Detroit, the well-known 
expert in primary methods, besides the active co-opera- 
tion of numerous other school principals, teachers and 
assistants. 
Principles 
The basal principles of the book are those enunciated 
by the Committee of Fifteen in their Report on Elemen- 
tary Instruction. It therefore follows that the book 
differs in scope and plan from all other existing ele- 


mentary geographies. As Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United 


cH 


States Commissioner of Education, writes in a letter 
which is at once an indorsement of this book and a mas- 
terly statement of the whole philosophy of geographical 
instruction—“School geography should treat of the 
earth as the home of man; hence it should lay special 
stress on the countries in which civilization arose and 
over which civilization has spread. 

“In the school geography the child must commence 
with his habitat and study the forms of nature and pro- 
ceed from their present appearance to their explanation 
through the geological processes. But such a book 
must also show how man has taken advantage of these 
things and what railroads, what water communication, 
what agricultural machinery, what agriculture and min- 
ing and commerce have done to connect this habitat 
with the rest of the world. 

“The differences of man as a natural and spiritual 
being, namely his races, his habits of life, degrees of civ- 
ilization, languages, religions, occupations, in short his 
ability to conquer nature and make it available, all these 
things belong to the human side of geography and 
should have perhaps even more stress laid upon them 
than upon the explanation of natural forms by geology. 
But we must not choose one of them to the neglect of 
the other, we must have both. 

“I congratulate you that in this elementary book you 
have combined these topics in a proper manner and on 
a plan well adapted for the school grades in which the 
book is to be used, and I look with great interest for 
the next number of your series, hoping to find in it an 
exposition of the elementary ideas of social science as 









The sea is full of floating ficlds of ice. 


well as a compend of the most 
recent results in the study of 
physical geography.” 


First Geographical Ideas 

The Natural Elementary Geo- 
graphy first develops the idea of 
direction from the child’s own 
environment in the school-room. 
It establishes fundamental geo- 
phical concepts by imaginary 
journeys east, west, north and 
south, and these journeys soon lead to a general 
knowledge of the earth as a whole. [rom this genera! 
knowledge a study of each continent, beginning with 
our own, naturally follows. 


History Correlated 

History is correlated with geography in a way never 
before attempted. The two are interwoven in such a 
manner as to make each the servant of the other. This 
is notably true in the treatment of North America and 
particularly of the United States. When it is remem- 
bered that our own country has been settled and devel- 
oped wholly within historic times, it will readily be seen 
how important an element history may be made to play 
in the study of the geography of the country. 


Divisions of the United States 

The various sections of the United States are grouped 
for purposes of study according to their activities, pur- 
suits, industries and physical resemblances. Thus the 
reasoning faculties of the child are employed in a ra- 
tional study of his own country, and related facts sup- 
port each other and arrange and classify themselves in 
the child’s mind. He not only learns geography, but 
knows it; or, to quote Prof. George C. Purington, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, Farmington, Me.: 
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“It seems to me that it is 
based on sound pedagogy 
and scientific principles. 
You have said the last 
and best word upon a very 
important subject.” 

On the same point Sup- 
erintendent Eugene Bou- 
ton, of Pittsfield, Mass.. 
writes: “The classifica- 
tion of the States of the 
Union is an instance of 
this method of dealing 
with larger themes which 
are at the same time sim- 
pler and better adapted to 
the 
pupils likely to use the 
book. 


the mental state of 
Another example 
of this broader and sim- 
pler conception of essen- 
tial facts is found in the 
treatment of the division 
of the three sections of 
Europe according to the 
languages of the people (pages 92-93).” 


Correlation and Comparison 

At the end of each division of the subject a series of 
correlations and comparisons are given which serve a 
new purpose in a geographical text-book. From these 
questions and the groups of facts brought out by them 
comes a larger knowledge than can be obtained by a 
less skillful method of study. 

Miss Anna Badlam, in writing of the work, says: “I 
recognize the superiority of this book not only in its 
general scope, but in the arrangement of details. I like 
the easy, ‘chatty’ style of the lessons and the frequent 
introductions of pertinent questions leading to real in- 
terest (hence real thought on the part of the child) and 
the impulse to search upon the map the symbol of what 
his mind is busied with. I like the suggestive topical 
reviews, so well adapted for language and composition 
work.” 

Many teachers who have been attempting to make 
use of geography as an aid in language work will wel- 
come the help they get in this direction from the 
Natural Elementary Geography. 


Interesting Matter 


But too much should not be said of the method of the 
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We will get on a great steamship. 


reader may 


book, lest the 
pose that it is mechanical and 
uninteresting. not the 
fact. On this point Miss Finch 
Principal of the Training School at 
Lewiston, Me., says: “So, as I 
read here and there in this modern geography, | be- 
come a child again and feel a greater fascination than 
of old, thinking all the while of the delight, information 
and true geographic education in store for the boys 
and girls who should be so fortunate as to use this 
book.” 


sup 


Such is 


This is a feeling that seems also to have appealed 
very strongly to the Hon. G. R. Glenn, State School 
Commissioner of the State of Georgia, who writes: “I 
have the Natural 
with more than ordinary interest. 
book will mark an epoch in the history of school geog- 


Elementary Geography 
I am sure that this 


examined 


raphies. Written for the most part in Anglo-Saxon 
monosyllables, it goes without saying that the text will 
be readily comprehended by the childrenofthe grades for 
which it is intended. The subject matter is so well 
chosen and the story so charmingly told with so many 
natural and attractive illustrations, that I would not be 
surprised to learn that most of the children will read the 
book from cover to cover as they do the story books 
placed in their hands. Certainly there will be no trou- 
ble on the part of the teacher in keeping up the ‘interest 
and self-activity’ where this geography is used. The 
book is valuable by reason of what it suggests, as well 
as from what it contains. It will suggest a great deal 
more on every page than is actually printed on the page 
itself. This to my mind is one of its most valuable 
features. 

“I congratulate the author very sincerely on his suc- 
cess in bringing together the very latest and best prac- 
tical thought on the subject; and I congratulate your 
great house just as sincerely for the splendid triumph 
that you have won in the mechanical execution of your 
work.” 

On the same subject, Principal W. Freeland, 
Harvard School, New York City, has this to say: “TI 
find the Natural Elementary Geography a book most 
admirably adapted to the young mind, and one calcu- 
lated to interest and instruct. With it the pupil is 
guided by a golden thread along a path of useful knowl- 
edge. It is an immense addition to the cause of pri- 


mary instruction. I regard it as the finest elementary 
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work of the many | have of late years examined. 
I shall introduce it.” 


Not Mechanical 


It avoids mechanical forms; there are no long 


The high waves sometimes dash over the ship. 


lists of “map questions;” but the few introduced ac- 
company the description of the country or feature with 
which they deal, and are calculated to develop knowl- 
edge, not to present tasks for memorizing. 


Inter-Relation of Countries 


Each country is studied as related to others. New 
knowledge is compared with old, the unknown with the 
known, and at all points the child is appealed to 
through his interests. To quote Superintendent Pow- 
ell, of Washington: “The steps in the book are not 
only possible, but very easy. Each additional step is 
taken by the aid of previous experience; each additional 
fact is acquired by the aid of facts already in possession; 
thus is each additional fact added to the nucleus or 
nuclei by whose interpreting aid it was secured and 
learned. The book should not only give a child a 
knowledge of geography, but should make him a skill- 
ful getter of geographical knowledge.” 


New Idea in Maps 


{n the maps the publishers have accomplished some- 
thing never before attempted in a geography! Corres- 
ponding maps are on the same scale; thus the compara- 
tive areas of the United States and of European coun- 
tries may be compared and a real knowledge of the 
facts obtained for the first time in a geographical text- 
book. France and Texas present to the eye the fact 
that they are of substantially the same area. No teacher 
will fail to appreciate the advantage of this feature. 


Practicable as well as New 

Attempts at improvement are always laudable, but it 
is easier to make the trial than to succeed. Prin. Will- 
iams, of the Dwight School, New York City, 
writes: “The book is especially welcome to me for the 
reason that I have tried a number of the newer geogra- 
phies and have found none satisfactory. This seems to 
me to combine most happily the human element with 
the physical element, with the greater emphasis (as is 
proper) laid on the former. I believe that it will prove 
a practical text-book, and I have decided to use it in 
my present class.” 
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Dr. John S. White, 
Head Master of the 
Berkeley School, New 
‘York City, expresses a 
similar opinion, as fol- 
lows : So pleased are 
my teachers and so 
pleased am I with the 
Natural 


Geography, embody- 


Sale anne 


Elementary 


ing, as it seems to do, 
all the best points of 
the new idea in teach- 
ing of geography, 
combined with the 
best of the old, that I 
have decided to adopt 
it as a regular text- 
book in the Berkeley School for the coming year.” 





Turkish water carrier. 


Statistics Illustrated 

A novel feature and one of much practical value is 
the way in which a knowledge of the distribution of 
population in different countries is conveyed through 
the eye. Outline maps are given and by an ingenious 
arrangement the dots on these 
are made to “show where the 
most people live.” This idea is 
original, and not to be found in 
any other geography. 
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Maps and IIlustratiors 

Reference has been made to 
the scale of the maps. It re- 
mairs to be observed that for 
beauty, clearness,and attractive 
coloring these maps have no 
superiors—if indeed they have 
beenequalled. Theillustrations, 
which are numerous and ar- 
tistic have all been introduced for a useful pur- 
pose as an aid in elucidating the text. There 
is not a picture in the book merely to fill space. Nearly 
all the illustrations have been reproduced from photo- 
graphs, and are therefore accurate and reliable, besides 
being excellent engravings, apt in significance. Miss 
Anna S. Low, Columbia Grammar School, New York 
City, says: “The extremely well-chosen maps and il- 
lustrations cannot fail to be of great help to both 
teacher and pupil.” 

Definitions 

It is to be noted that the Natural Elementary Geog- 
raphy gives no series of definitions merely for their own 
sake, to. be mechanically committed to memory, but 
introduces them only as they are needed in the natural 
unfolding of the subject. Such a treatment cannot fail 
to command the respect of all thoughtful students of 
education. 

Our Own Country First 

Another illustration of “natural” treatment is af- 

forded in the study of the relief of continents. The 
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water-sheds, river systems, valleys, basins and other 
natural features of North America are studied by them- 
selves and as affecting this continent. These ideas, as 
relating to his own country, are made perfectly clear to 
the child’s mind first, and then the features of other 
continents are studied as they occur logically in the 
course. 
Balance 

The function of an elementary geography is to 
sketch a bold but simple outline for future elabora- 
tion. In order to do this satisfactorily, and to carry 
out the ideas upon which this geography is based, 
the maintenance of just perspective and proper pro- 
portion is indispensable. In this connection another 
quotation from Supt. Bouton is timely. He says of 
the Natural Elementary Geography : “ The balance 
between the physical world and human interests and 
agencies seems to me the natural and proper one. 
Among the features most to be commended is the 
broad method of treatment by which the attention of 
pupils is directed to general and essential facts rather 
than petty details. This is likely to result in the reten- 
tion of more actual knowledge by the pupils as well 
as a broader and more fruitful conception of the entire 
subject.” 


Summary 


Based on pedagogical ideas 
that are new, fundamental and 
thoroughly sound; treated by 
authors of wide repute and ex- 
perience, peculiarly fitted for 
the work ; developing the su) 
ject by natural and thorough 
ly scientific methods, aided by 
novel mechanical and artistic 
features unknown to other ele- 
mentary geographies ; interest- 
ing and graphic in style ; accu- 
rate in statement and precise in 
definition ; well balanced ; eas- 
ily understood and easily taught, the Natural Ele- 
mentary Geography not only meets the unqualified ap- 
proval of progressive educators, but marks a new era 
in the elementary teaching and study of geography. 
But descriptions, however accurate and minute, are 
necessarily inadequate and cannot take the place of a 
careful perusal and examination of the book itself. To 


such an inspection pe 






officers are cordially 
invited. 

The Natural Ele- 
mentary Geography 
will be sent prepaid to 
any address on receipt 
of price, sixty cents. 

For illustrated de- 
scriptive circular 
(mailed free on re- 
quest) and for intro- 
duction terms  ad- 
dress the publishers, 
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A Summer's | 


HAT travel is a great 
educator is a saying as 
old as travel itself. 

The broadening of the 
mental horizon and the de- 
velopment of the ability to 
distinguish between artistic 
and intellectual standards 
in no other way so perfectly 
and pleasantly attained as by a 
voyage to Europe. 

The mightiest forces of Na- 
ture have been harnessed by 
man and dedicated by the genius 
of mechanical and engineering science 
to hisown uses. Accomplishments which but a few genera- 
tions ago would have been considered miracles are in this 
era of stupendous achievements regarded as commonplace. 
And yet they are none the less wonderful when held in 
comparison with the past 

No one ever makes the trip to the lands across the sea, 
if that trip is 
made with im- 
provement in 
view, but that 
the resuits are 
beneficial physi- 
cally and intel- 
lectually. 

As for rest and 
change, there is 
nothing which 
can be compared 
to a voyage upon 
one of the mod- 
ern and comfort- 
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roses to pallid cheeks, and an appetite the length and 
| breadth of which is known only to those who have had the 

experience of eating four good meals a day at sea, with 
lunches thrown in between. 

Then the charm of the voyage ! 
What pen has ever conveyed an 
adequate idea of the delights of 
the perfect freedom from the 
cares and details of every-day life 
on shore, and the utter relinquish- 
ment of every thought 
of schoolroom, count- 
ing-room, or office? 
The great ship be- 
comes a world in itself 
of which the voyager 
is a newly-made citi- 
- zen. New and delight- 
“ ful acquaintances are 
made among congenial 
people, and new scenes 
and incidents occupy the 
mind. 

But a few short dec- 
ades have elapsed since 
Robert Fulton  dis- 
covered the uses of 
steam as a motive power. 
Even fewer since me- 
chanical science made 
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Off for Foreign Shores, 
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known the better value of steel and iron over wood for 
marine structural purposes. It is within the easy memory 
of the present generation that the navigation of the ocean 
has been brought to such perfection that a man on either 
side of the Atlantic may make an appointment on the other 
and meet it with as much certainty as he would were the 
journey to be made by rail between two cities. 

In all these advancements, in all the epoch-making ac- 
complishments in navigation, the North German Lloyd, one 
of the largest steamship companies in the world, has been a 
leader. ‘The history of this company is identical with the 
history of marine development. ‘To-day its enormous fleet 
stands as an exponent of all that is masterly and all that is 
advanced in the lines of superior construction, perfect navi- 
gation, and ideal treatment of its passengers, and its stately 
ships mark watery courses to the four quarters of the globe. 

The North German Lloyd had its beginning in 1857, 
when the already established shipping interests of Bremen 
were amalgamated in order that, as the leading spirit in the 
enterprise, Mr. H. H. Meier, expressed it, there might be a 
common and more ambitious purpose. 

Thefirststeam- 
ship of the com- 
pany to cross the 


ocean was the 
“Bremen.” She 
brought over 


twenty-two cabin 
passengers. Since 
that day more 
than three and a 
half millions have 
heen safely trans- 
ported, and dur- 
ing the past year 
sixty-eight thous- 


able ocean steam- and were landed 
ships. All of the : in the port of 
ee One of the new North German Lioyd Twin-screw Steamships on the Passenger Service between New York “— z ork ee 
| : ob, and Bremen direct, calling at Southampton during the Season, y 1€ North 
cuperation. The via German Lloyd. 
breezes which come across the waters are invigorating and Mark the contrast ! 
| laden with a tonic full of the ozone of old ocean. It brings The service of the North German Lloyd to-day embraces 


three distinct lines between Bremen and the United States 
—two to New York and one to Baltimore, and another line 
between New York and the Mediterranean ports via Gibral- 
tar. South America is connected with Bremen by two lines— 
one via Antwerp, Lisbon, and Bahia to Rio Janeiro and San- 
tos, Brazil; and a second to Montevideo and Buenos A\ res, 
Argentine Republic, via Antwerp and 
Southampton, Corufia and Vigo, Spain. 

The Eastern Service of the company, 
upon which some of its most modern 
steamships are employed, includes a 
line from Bremen to Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, China, via Antwerp, South- 
ampton, Genoa, Naples, the Suez 
Canal, Colombo, Ceylon, and Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, with a branch 
from Hong Kong to Yokohama. 

Another thoroughly high-class ser- 
vice, distinct from the above, is main- 
tained between Bremen, via Antwerp, 
Southampton, Genoa, Naples, the Suez Canal, Colombo, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, Australia. 

Other steamships of the company ply regularly between 
Bremen and English ports. 

Upon the various lines fifty-seven first-class steamships 
with a tonnage of 275,000 tons, are, or will be this year, in 
commission, twenty-three of them having been built by the 
company, with special reference to the service they were to 
perform, since 1892. Obviously, therefore, the majestic 
fleet of the North German Lloyd is not only among the 
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largest, 


of more 
import- 
ance, it 
is also 
among the 
most mod- 
ern. 
There is 
a double 
service, 
and dur- 
ing the 
travelling 
season a 
triple ser- 
vice,main- 
tained be- 
tween New 





York and 
The Grand Staircase on one of the new North German Lloyd Bremen. 
Twin-screw Passenger-steamships. One is 


known as the “ Twin-Screw Passenger Service,” with sail- 
ings every Thursday, and the other as the “ Express Fast 
Mail Service,” offering regular sailings every ‘Tuesday, and 
during the travelling season every alternate Saturday as well. 

Four of the most recently constructed ships, the “ Fried- 
rich der Grosse,” the 


“ Barbarossa,” the 
“Koenigin Luise” 


and the “ Bremen,” 
have been placed in 


what is termed the 
regular TWIN- 
SCREW  PASSEN- 


GER SERVICE be- 
tween New York and 
Bremen, via South- 
ampton, They will 
be supplemented dur- 
ing the  travelliny 
season by the twin 
screw _ steamshi) 
“Prinz Regent Luit- 
pold,” of 6300 tons 
and 5500 horse- 
power, specially con- 
structed for the Im- 
perial Mail Service of 
the North German 
Lloyd to the East. 
The advent of this 
quartette of magnificent newtwin-screw ships marks a dis- 
tinct epoch in ocean navigation. Each of them is 10,600 
tons register, with 7000 horse-power. Each has a total 
length of 550 feet and breadth of 60 feet, and each is a 
model, typical of what engineering and mechanical skill in 
these days of advanced marine building science can produce. 
a cag, These steamships have 

| been constructed upon special 

and modern plans with refer- 
ence to accommodations for 
an unusually large number of 
passengers, in addition to 
large freight-carrying 

» capacity. To accom- 
plish this required 
a radical departure 
from previous in- 
terior arrangements 
and plans. That 
portion devoted to 
the passengers has 
been placed in a 
superstructure, 256 
feet in length, amid- 
ships, and practically 
containing three 
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stories, in which the accommodations for the cabin passen- 
gers are placed. This gives the ships a distinguishing ap. 
pearance from any others now in service. So ample has 
been the provision made for passengers that 175 first-cabin, 
76 second-cabin, and a large number of steerage passengers 
may be carried. There are two spacious promenade decks, 
one above the other. Each extends the full length of the 
superstructure, with passageways across from one side to the 
other. The lower one of these decks is partly for second- 
cabin passengers. Each class has its own wide deck, extend- 
ing along the side of the ship for more than two hundred 
fect, and of sufficient breadth to allow promenading between 
the rail and the rows of steamer-chairs. 

Upon the first deck of the superstructure, which extends 
from side to side of the ship, there are in addition to the 
comfortable staterooms a number of handsomely furnished 
and spacious bath and toilet rooms, officers’ quarters, and 
two large well-lighted baggage-rooms for first and second 
cabin, so arranged that passengers may have free access to 
their baggage at any time. ‘This arrangement is a new one, 
and will be very much appreciated by all travelers. In 
addition to these features there are on these decks three 
large galleys, equipped with the most modern culinary 
appliances. 

Upon the deck above this one are the magnificently fur- 
nished dining-rooms, one occupying the extreme forward 
end of the deck-house and the other one aft. Adjoining the 
latter is one of the smoking-rooms, a sumptuous apartment, 
handsomely — uphols- 
tered, with every ac- 
for comfort 
and ease, and a ladies’ 
cabin, each opening 
out upon the prom- 
enade deck. Between 
the two dining- 
rooms on this deck 
are first-cabin state- 
rooms. 

Above this deck is 
still another deck, 
containing in its for- 
ward part another 
beautifully decorated 
and luxuriously fur- 
nished cabin fot 
% ladies. The captain's 
' room, a _ smoking- 
room, so handsomely 
furnished that it 
might be taken for a 
lounging-room of 
some prosperous 
metropolitan club, and a number of first-cabin staterooms 
occupy the remainder of the space. 

All around this deck-house, as around the one below, 
extends the broad promenade deck, protected from the 
weather on the lower deck by the deck above, and on the 
upper deck by a light wooden awning. Above this are sus- 
pended upon davits the numerous lifeboats and rafts 

Life on an ocean steamer is so largely spent in the open 
air that much of the real comfort and pleasure of a voyage 
depends upon the size of the promenade deck. In these 
steamers the decks are not only unusually broad, but oi 
great length. Even in rough weather passengers are enable¢ 
to make themselves perfectly comfortable, as the steamer 
chairs may be arranged far back from the rail, where they 
are fully protected from rain and flying spray. During the 
evening the promenade-decks, as in fact every portion of the 
great steamer, are brilliantly illuminated with electric lights, 
kept aglow by dynamos of enormous power 

Asall of the staterooms are situated so far above the water, 
it enables the passengers to keep port-holes open in al- 
most all kinds of weather. Many of them are furnished 
with an iron bedstead, sofa, bureau, wardrobe, and wash- 
stand. 

un these steamers the promenade-deck roonis are pro- 
vided with large square windows about 25 inches by 20 
inches. The windows themselves are swung on a vertical 


cessory 
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pivot, which enables them to be used as ventilators. ‘The 
air striking the projecting part of the window is forced into 
the room. 

A large number of the rooms are arranged for one passen- 
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colorings of the paintings with the green leather upholstery 
is surpassingly beautiful. 


Throughout the cabin and statercoms the silk draperies 


and heavy carpetings and rugs have been selected with 





The First-cabin Dining-saloons are finished in Light Wood and Exquisitely Decorated. 


ger only, so that a lady or gentleman traveling alone may 
avoid the necessity of having an enforced compagnon du 
voyage. There are also several cadbines de luxe of royal fur- 
nishing and decoration. 

Each stateroom has electric lights, and bells connecting 
with the steward’s department, and as there is a small army 
of the latter always on duty, the passenger’s wants are 
promptly and courteously attended to. ‘There is also at- 
tached to each steamer a competent physician, whose time 
is at the service of any passenger requiring his attention. 

The dining saloons, ladies’ cabins, and smoking-rooms 
are illustrative of the high degree of perfection which has 





Peopie at the Piano. 


been attained in the line of interior cabinet work and mural 
decoration. 

The woodwork is of ivory tint, a radical departure from 
the style of the older ships of the line, and the panels upon 
the side walls and ceilings contain exquisite examples of 
modern art done in oil by German artists of recognized 
reputation. Many of the large paintings are allegorical in 
nature, while the friezes and smaller pictures are of symbol- 
ical figure. In the dining saloons the ensemd/e is particularly 
effective and brilliant. The forward saloon is decorated in 
Queen Anne style, and in appearance is particularly pleas- 
ing, light, and airy. A large glass cupola crowns the center 
of the ceiling, and its sides are exquisitely decorated with 
mirrors, sculptures, and paintings. The mellow light which 
it supplies softens the interior decorations, so that the com- 
bination of the ivory-white, old-gold, and the more brilliant 


marked taste, and blend perfectly with the other furnishings 
and decorations. The piano and sideboards match the in- 
terior woodwork in finish. 

The upper smoking-room is unsually large and high. Its 
woodwork is polished, light-colored oak, in German Renais- 
sance style. Deepand luxurious padded couches upholstered 
in reddish-brown leather occupy the sides of the room, with 
several ornamental partitions running at right angles, making 
separate compartments, which are provided with tables and 
chairs. 

The matter of ventilation has been given special and 
careful attention, and the most approved and modern 
scientific appliances have been adopted. The policy of the 
North German Lloyd has always been to give the passen- 
gers rather than the cargo consideration in the matter of 
space allotments. Its ships have long been known among 
the most experienced travelers as being unexcelled in this 
respect. In these new ships, in which it is designed to carry 
the maximum of cargo, the company has happily solved the 
problem of passenger accommodations by the development 
of the superstructure plan. By this means enormous cargo 
capacity is secured and the passengers are provided with 
better lighted and less cramped quarters higher up out of 
the hull of the ship. 

Considered from the structural and marine architectural 
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standpoint, these steamships are magnificent types of mod- 
ern shipbuilding science. 

Their high superstructures amidships, their great smoke- 
stacks, and two stout stecl masts make them towering giants 
among other ocean-going craft. Many other steamships 
are as pigmies beside them, and there are but few ocean 
passenger-ships in service anywhere which eclipse them In 
length, 

The horse-power required to drive the twin screws which 
propel these great ships is generated by two well-balance | 
quadruple-ex pansion As they are 
not intended to be 
will be developed 


engines on four cranks 
marine flvers, only 7¢ 
Che “ Bremen,” however, 


oo horse-powet 
one of the 
quartette, has 8000 horse power, and has a speed one knot 
raster than the “ Friedrich der Gross 
or the “ Koenigin Luise.” 

Each of the ships has four steel decks, in addiiion to a 
double bottom covering their entire length ; transversely 
they are divided into thirteen water-tight compartments by 
twelve exceedingly strong bulkheads, extending all the way 
to the upper deck. It has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that two ot these could be filled without endangering the 
safety of the ship. Only enough doors have been placed in 
these bulkheads to meet the absolute necessities, and suffi- 


* the “ Barbarossa,” 
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cient pumps of enormous capacity are provided to meet 
any emergency. 

The officers in command of these new steamships were 
selected from among those who have been longest in the 
company’s service. ‘They are all experienced seamen of the 
most intelligent type, modern navigators who have not only 
passed, as is required by the German laws, several severe 
examinations in the nautical schools of Germany, but who 
have had many years of practical experience. ‘The crews 
have been selected man by man with especial reference to 
sobriety, experience, and intelligence. 

hese new twin-screw passenger-steamers offer every com- 
fort and luxury at a price which is more moderate than on 
the fast express steamers of the North German Lloyd, and 
while the passenger embarking on these leviathans will be 
two days longer at sea than on the express steamers, he 
will never regret the additional time spent at sea on these 
fine vessels. 

Or.ricus & Co., 2 Bowling Green, New York. 

H. CLAussenius & Co., 80 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis H. Meyer, 45 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


C. ‘THEO. GUETHING 83 State Street, Boston. 


rhe Promenade Decks, of which there are two, are unusually 
Long and Broad. 


“ Home Again from Foreign Shores,” 
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Choosing a Summer School. 


By Charles B. Bliss. 


Within the last few years both the universities and the 
teachers of America have begun to realize the educa- 
tional opportunities of our long summer vacations. 

On the one hand are hundreds and thousands of 
teachers who are deeply conscious of the responsibility 
of their position, and are anxious to prepare themselves 
for better work. Not many of these are so fortunate 
that they can give up their work for one, two, or three 
years to take advantage of the professional courses in 
pedagogy, which are being so rapidly developed by the 
universities. 

On the other hand are all the laboratories, libraries, 
and costly equipments of our normal schools, colleges, 
and universities all over the country, lying idle during 
these same summer months. 

Harvard saw the opportunity and offered summer 
courses twenty years ago. But new ideas grow slowly. 
Up to 1892 eight colleges and universities had offered 
summer courses. That year four more were added to 
the list; in 1894, six; in 1895, four. Last year the in- 
crease was probably still greater, until during the pres- 
ent summer courses will be offered by over thirty col- 
leges and universities in different parts of the country. 
And all of these schools, notwithstanding the increase 
in numbers, report a constant and rapid increase in the 
number of students from year to year. Surely the sum- 
mer work of universities in this country haslong since 
passed the experimental stage. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of summer 
courses, the problem comes to many teachers not 
whether to take a summer course or not, but which one 
to take—altogether there are some two hundred sum- 
mer schools in the country of onekind and another, 
ranging all the way from real estate advertisements to 
the regular session of a university; from one or two 
days to six, or even twelve weeks. Other things being 
equal, the courses offered by colleges and universities 
of good standing will, in most cases, receive the prefer- 
ence. But even then there are thirty schools to choose 
from. 

Many naturally go to the school which has been at- 
tended by their friends in former years, and from which 
they have brought back good reports. Others find 
themselves influenced by advertisements and various 
other considerations. For most persons there is the 
limit of distance. Few can go from California to at- 
tend a summer school in the East, and few can go from 
New York to attend a summer course in Colorado or 
California. Yet, many prefer to attend a school at 
some distance rather than one in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, thus getting something of achange in their 
environment. Some want to go tothe mountains, some 
to the seashore, and others to the city. 

Some take the opportunity to attend different schools 
each year, and so get something of the benefits of the 
German system of rotation, becoming acquainted with 
the spirit, methods, and men of the different summer 
schools. One student enrolled in the New York uni- 
versity courses for the coming summer has already at- 
tended three university summer schools. Others seem 


to catch something of the local college spirit, and come 
back to the same place summer after summer. Some 
of the schools so arrange their work that consecutive 
courses can be taken in the same subject in successive 
years. 

The length of the session is a factor which, in many 
cases, decides the kind of a summer course one will 
take. Many think that they are unable after the year’s 
work to take a six weeks’ college course during the 
summer. But it is the writer’s experience, that the 
shorter course, with constant listening to lectures, and 
straining of the attention to absorb as much as possible 
in a few hours, or in a few days, is far more wearing 
than a six weeks’ session where the method of work is 
varied, and where plenty of time is taken for rest from 
day to day. One hears far more complaint of fatigue 
and exhaustion at the close of a three days’ session of 
the N. E. A. than during six weeks of summer college 
work, while at the end of this session students, as a 
rule, feel better and more rested than at the beginning. 
For the ordinary teacher this is a complete change and 
relaxation. It is work in which they are intensely in- 
terested, and interest is not fatiguing. It gives them 
the opportunity for which they are looking in vain dur- 
ing the year. For, no matter how anxious one may be 
to keep up his studies, one who is teaching twenty or 
thirty hours a week has but very little time left for 
study. The routine of the class-room wears on one. 
Freedom for study and research is invigorating. 

The matter of expense, aside from traveling expenses, 
is of minor importance in deciding between the differ- 
ent schools. In all of the schools the tuition fees are 
small. Room and board are provided at reasonable 
rates, which bring the total cost of a six weeks’ session 
below that of the most moderate summer resort. 

The main point to be considered is the individual 
course which the student desires to take. Different 
schools offer work in different subjects, and the same 
schools offer work in different subjects in different 
years. Different schools take up different parts of the 
same subject, and treat the same subject in different 
ways. One school may be especially strong in one 
branch and another in another branch. The summer 
student, as a rule, is a specialist, and is not taking this 
work for general culture. Many of them are normal 
school or college graduates. They wish to prepare for 
better work in the particular line in which thev have 
been called upon to teach. 

It is the experience of college men, that by confining 
their attention to one subject they can accomplish more 
in six weeks than in the average college elective course 
extending through the year Four hours a day for six 
weeks means much more than four hours a week for 
thirty weeks. 

One who has any thought of summer work should 
certainly send for the circulars of the various schools 
which it is possible for them to attend, and carefully 
compare the different courses offered. The “ Summer 
School Bulletin,” published by the New York board of 
regents, offers an excellent summary and comparison 
of all the different summer schools, both in this and 
other countries. . 

School of Pedagogy, New York University. 
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The Famous Summer 


Town on Chautauqua 
Lake, N. Y. 


Chautauqua is situated at the head of 
Chautauqua Lake in Western New York, 
only two hours from Buffalo and affords 
all the advantages of a summer resort 
amid the most charming natural scenery 
of lake and mountain and opportunities 


or combining with systematic class instruction by professors of all the leading Universities, lectures delivered 
by the greatest scholars of the day, entertainments in great variety, concerts by a large and well-trained 


chorus, an orchestra, and distinguished soloists. 
The Chautauqua schools all open July 3d. 
weeks; the other schools six weeks. 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 

Parliamentary Law, Mr. Joseph T. Robert, 703 Steinway Hall, 
a Art of Conversation, Miss Pauline Leavens, 1129 14th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. The Art of Letter-writing, Miss Susan S. 
Hubbell, 103 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. Photography, Mr. N. S. 
Curtiss, Syracuse, N. Y. Penmanship and Book-keeping, Mr. C. R. 
Wells, Syracuse, N. Y. Shorthand and Typewriting, Mr. W. D. 
Bridge, Jamaica Plain, Mass, Cookery, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 22 Sum- 
mer St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Courses in German Language and Literature by Prof. Henry Cohn, ot 
Northwestern University, oad caihtent. Courses in French by Prof. 
4. Marion, of the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., as- 
sisted by Mrs. Marion. 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. 
Courses in Anglo-Saxon by Porter L. McClintock ; in Literature by 
Prof. E. H. Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chicago, and Prof. Martha Foote 
Crow, of the University of Chicago, and in Rhetoric by Mr. L. T.Damon. 


SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 
Courses in Latin by Prof. Frank J. Miller, of the University of 
Chicago ; in Greek by Prof. W. W. Bishop, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Courses in Mathematics by Prof. William Hoover, Ohio University ; 
in Physics, Prof. L. H. Ingham, Kenyon College ; in Chemistry, Prof. 
L. H. Batchelder ; in Geology and Botany, Miss Anna A. Schryver, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; in Zoology, Prof. H. L. Osborn, Hamline University. 


SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 


Courses in History by Prof. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University ; 
in Sociology by Prof. C. R. Henderson and Dr. George E. Vincent, ot 
the University of Chicago. 


SCHOOLS OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


Courses in Hebrew and Old Testament by Pres. William R. Harper 
and Prof. D. A. McClenahan, of Allegheny Theological Seminary ; in 
Greek and New Testament by Prof. F. K. Sanders, of Yale University, 
and others. 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


(July 3-August 30.) Pres. W. L. Hervey, of Teachers College, New 
York, assisted by a faculty of competent teachers will conduct courses 
in Educational Psychology, General Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Primary 
and Grammar School methods as applied to language, number, form, 
nature study, literature, modeling, physical training, etc. Observation 
classes of children. Special lectures by noted specialists. 


The School of Pedagogy will hold a session of four 
Free State School, July 13th to July 3oth. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Dr. W. G. Anderson, Yale University Gymnasium, Principal. 
Normal courses for teachers, including anatomy, anthropometry, theory 
and practice ; Swedish gymnastics, the Delsarte system, etc. Private 
lessons in boxing, fencing, tennis, golf, rowing, running, etc. 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 


(July 3-August 30.) Pres. W. L. Hervey, of the Teachers College, New 
York, assisted by a faculty of competent teachers, will conduct courses 
in Educational Psychology, General Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Primary 
and Grammar School methods as applied to language, number, form, 
nature study, literature, modeling, physical training, etc. Observation 
classes of children. Special lectures by noted specialists. 


FREE STATE SCHOOL. 


The Department of Public Instruction of New York State will main- 
tain a school for teachers at Chautauqua from about July 12 to July 30, 
1897. This will be a repetition of the courses provided last Summer. 

For New York State teachers only.—Entrance to these courses is free 
to teachers in New York State public schools or to those who have en- 
gagements to teach in such schools in the immediate future. 

Freedom from the Citizen Tax.—Not only are New York State teach- 
ers exempt from tuition fees in the State courses, but they are also not 
required to pay the Chautauqua citizen tax during the session of the 
State school. 

For full information as to this course address the Assembly Secretary, 
W. A. Duncan, Chautauqua, N. Y., or the State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE MAIN RECITATION HALL, 


Two cheap 80-day excursions will be ran from New York to Chautauqua, at $10 for round trip : one July 2d and one August 2d. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer, assisted by Mr. L. S. Leason, in charge. General 
courses in Voice Culture, Harmony, etc. Private instruction : Piano, 
Mr. William H. Sherwood, Chicago Conservatory, and Mr. Ferdinand 
Dewey, 154 Tremont St., Boston, and Mrs. E. P. Tobey, Memphis, 
Tenn. ; organ, Mrs. |. V. Flagler, Auburn, N. Y. ; voice, Mr. J. Harry 
Wheeler, Auditorium, Chicago ; banjo, mandolin and guitar, Mr. 
Robert P. Loomis, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Lectures on Art, History and Criticism. Mr. A. T. Van Laer, 
Studio Building, 57th Street and 6th Avenue, New York ; Technical 
instruction in the various forms of artistic expression, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, etc., Mr. H. R. Poore, 45 Ridge St., Orange, N. J. ; 
Figure painting on porcelain, China decoration, tapestry painting, etc., 
Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, 32 E. 58th Street, New York. Wood-carving, 
Miss Laura A. Fry, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 

Mr. S. H. Clark, of The University of Chicago, and Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop, principals. General courses for training teachers, elocution, 
and interpretation. Delsarte as applied to elocution. Private lessons 
in elocution by Mr. S. H. Clark, the University of Chicago ; in Delsarte 
by Mrs. Emily M Bishop, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua Assembl 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY HE 





GENERAL LECTURES. 


Over sixty lecturers are engaged, many of whom will give courses ot 
lectures on topics of especial interest, among these lecturers are : Bishop 
C. C. McCabe, Dr. J. C. McKenzie, Rev. Thomas Dixon, Dr. ]. M. Buck- 
ley, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Hon. John Temple Graves, Pres. W. H. 
Crawford, Pres. William R. Harper, Pres J. F. Goucher, Rev. Graham 
Taylor, Commanders Frederick de. L. and Emma Booth-Tucker, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Rev. Charles R. Henderson, Dr. William V. Kelly, 
Mr. Jahu DeWitt Miller, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Prof. Martha Foote 
Crow, Mrs. P. L. McClintock, Prof. E. H. Lewis. Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop, Prof. W. L. Bryan, Prof. F. T. Baker, Prof. F. J. Miller, and 
many others. Illustrated Lectures by Mr. Percy M. Reese, Rev. M. L. 
Chase, Mr. A. T. Van Laer, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, and 


others. 
READERS. 
Among the Readers engaged are Mr. George W. Cable, Miss Kath- 
erine E, Oliver, Prof. A. H. Merrill, of Vanderbilt University, and Mr. S. 
H. Clark, of the University of Chicago. 


MUSIC. 


Beside the officers of the School of Music Madame Cecilia E. Bailey, 
prima donna, Mr. Homer Moore, basso, Mr. Harry J. Fellows, tenor, 
Mrs. Flora S. Ward, soprano, and other artists have been engaged as 
special soloists. 


has recently issued a handsome prospectus in the form of the Advance number of THE CHAU- 
ALD. It contains full information in regard to the program of the Assembly for the coming 
summer, and may be obtained on application to the Secretary, W. 


4, Duncan, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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THE H. E. HOLT 
Normal Institute ef Vocal Harmony. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS JULY 13Th AND CLOSES, 
WITH GRADUATING EXERCISES, JULY 301TH, 1897. 











SOME OF THE MANY TESTIMONIALS TO MR. HOLT’S WORK: 


(EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD BY MR. FRANK DAMROSCH.) 


‘*] have made a careful study of all the principal methods and can say candidly that | know of none to equal 
that of Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, in excellence. It is based upon correct pedagcgical and musical principles and 
is so simple withal that it can be successfully applied to children of four years of age. | suggest that you cal 
upon Mr. Holt to organize your musical department. | 
know of no other in the United States who is so emin- 
ently qualified for this work. He is wonderful as a 
teacher of pleasant address, genial personality, and 
above all he is master of this his great specialty. While 
not himself a musician in the sense of a performer or 
composer, yet he has good knowledge of the Art and 
true judgment. As for the Art of teaching music many 
musicians of the highest standing could gain valuable 
information from his instruction. | do not know of 
course whether he is at liberty to go to Chicago. If you 
can secure Mr. Holt’s services as superintendent of 
music, you will not only have the best method but also 
the best instructor that can be obtained to-day in the 
United States.” (Signed) FRANK DAMROSCH. 


Dear Mr. HOLtT : 

‘“*If | had gained nothing more it fully paid me to 
go to Lexington to find the true way of always getting 
the correct interval called for. Mrs. Damrosch was 
present yesterday morning and could hardly realize the 
foundation that is being, or rather that has been laid. 
When five-year-olds can give the correct intervals and 
name what they have done and understand the musical 
terms, surely these are greater wonders than the phono- 
graph or the telephone, and if | can be an humble instru- 
ment in helping to reach the homes of the masses with 
such a refining influence that after all is in each and every 
human soul and up till now has remained dormant for 
want of development, | shall consider | have done a 
glorious work, and shall ever thank God that you have 
been my inspiration, | am so enthusiastic that | can 
hardly write temperately.” 

(Signed) Sara J.J. MCCAFFREY. HENRY HOLT. 


‘* Prof. Holt has reduced to practice the great principle of teaching things betore signs, and the intrinsic value 
of his teaching may be found in the close application of this fundamental principle. What Grube has done for 
number, Delsarte for elocution, and Ritter for geography, Prof. Holt is doing for music in our schools.” 

(Signed) Francis W. PARKER. 


WHAT VOCAL HARMONY ACCOMPLISHES: 


First.—Vocal Harmony establishes in the mind the tones of our tonal system in their absolute and har- 
monious relation to one another. 

Second.—It secures perfect intonation and tuneful singing. 

Third.—It names orally the thirteen intervals which constitute the elements of tune or pitch in music. 

Fourth.—\t makes these intervals or elements of vocal music as produced by the human voice definite and 
distinct objects of thought. 

Fifth.—Vocal Harmony raises the essentials of vocal music ‘‘ to the higher plane ot communicability ” and 
brings a knowledge of music through the regular class teacher within the reach of every pupil. 

Sixth.—V ocal Harmony establishes the oral language of music which places the teaching of vocal music 
upon the same educational basis as all other studies. 

Seventh.—lt gives little children the first year in school the ability to sing any one of the thirteen intervals 
up or down, also to sing themselves into all of the different keys with these intervals, and enables them to actually 
read hundreds of musical exercises covering the thirteen different keys. This will be shown at the coming 
session of our school. 

Eighth.—V ocal Harmony lays a solid foundation for a musical education, and is the best preparation for 
clear understanding of all branches of Musical Theory, as it enables the pupil to hear mentally every interval 


before it is written. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. 
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THE purpose of the Summer School of Manual Training is to give such instruction as is needed 

by those who are to teach or supervise either drawing or manual training in public schools. 
All work will be rated as in the regular classes of the same grade at Teachers College, and the 
Faculty of the College will allow it to eount as regular work to such students as shall become 
candidates for the Teachers College diploma. A special effort has been made to select as teachers 
men of recognized ability in their several lines of work, and to provide the best possible facilities 
in the way of building and equipment. 

As regards Location, Teachers College is fortunate, offering many of the advantages of both 
city and country. It is situated on a high poiat of land between Morningside and Riverside Parks, 
a few steps frem Barnard College, just across the street from the new buildings of Columbia 
University, and only afew blocks north of the new St. Luke’s Hospital and the site of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. In this commanding position on the ‘‘ American Acropelis” it overlooks 
Central Park on the southeast ; the Harlem River and Long Island Sound on the northeast ; aad 
the Grant Monument, the Hudson River and the Palisades on the nerthwest. 

Teachers College Hall will be open for the accommodation of students, and an effort will be 
made to make the term enjoyable as well as profitable to all students. 


The Courses of Instruction and Teachers will be as Follows: 
MANUAL TRAINING FOR ELEMENTARY FORGING. 
SCHOOLS. James R. Lamairtn, Instructor in Forging, Massa- 
Cannas 6. mg Se gustinees of Mages Train- chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
ing, Teachers College; Wittiam E. Roserts, ° E ‘ 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Cleveland. O. Ww F.V Ww yo Aer ~—— ki 
FREEHAND DRAWING AND PAINTING. | Teachers College) 
James Ha tt, Director of Drawing, Public Schools, 
Springfield, Mass.; Grace L. Berney, Instruc- | WOOD-TURNING AND PATTERN MAKING. 





tor in Freehand Drawing, Teachers College. | Vinton S, Pagss_er, Instructor in Woodworking 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. and Metalworking, Teachers College. 
Louts Rovi.tion, Instructor in Mechanical Draw- WOOD-CARVING. 
ing, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Exsiz Witp, Teacher of Drawing, Warren, R.1. 


; An attractive feature of the schoo] will be a course of lectures and conferences on subjects 
isteresting to teachers of drawing and manualtraining. In this course, Professor John F. Reigart, 
of Teachers College, will give five lectures on ‘‘ Teaching as a Fine Art.” 


aoe 


A circular giving particulars as to courses of instruction, living expenses, tuition fee, etc., will be sent 


Perea C. A, BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, N. Y. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOLS “" MONTEAGLE 


INCLUDE-SUMMER SESSION OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 











America. 


the greatest variety of needs. 
VERSITY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Piano, Voice, Violin, etc. Full Faculty. 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


New Laboratory. 








to better methods! 


Prof. H. W. Narr, W. Va Iastitute,Dean. English Literature ; 
German, Berlitz method; Spanish, natural method ; Latin and Greek. Full Faculty. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Prof. J. W. Jounson, University of Miss., Dean. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Physics. 


Dr. S. S.CuRRIE President. Assisted by Mrs. ANNA BARIGHT CURRY, Prof. WELLINGTON 
Putnam, Prof. A. H. MERRILL, Vanderbilt University ; Prof. 
Stanford University, Cal., and others,—making a School of Expression unsurpassed in 


H. B. Laturop, Leland 


The work is specially arranged to meet the needs of teachers of Voice, Elocution, and Literature 
in the Public, Normal, or High Schools and Colleges of the country ; to furnish to professional men, 
such as clergymen Or speakers, thorough training of the voice and delivery ; to give thorough train- 
ing and artistic Courses in the Vocal Interpretation of Literature 'o public readers; and to furnish 
asymposium where all progressive teachers can become acquainted with the most advanced meth- 
ods in all departments of training and expression in the world. Every effort will be made to give 
at this Southern term the most thorough work possible, with the greatest number of courses to meet 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE VANDERBILT UNI- 


CULTURE. 


Dr. J. T. GWATHMEY, Director. Assisted by a corps of ableinstructors. Classes for MEN, 
WoMEN, Boys ANDGIRLS. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium with SwIiMMING POOL. 


Prof. J. B. LONGMAN, Director. Charcoal, Crayon, Oil, Water Color, Work from Land- 
scape and Stiil Life, China and Tapestry Painting, etc. Well lighted studio. Fuli Faculty. 


French, Berlitz method ; 


In Addition: KINDERGARTEN, STENOGRAPHY, HISTORY, DRAWING and PENMANSHIP. 
Every teacher an Eminent Specialist capable of training others to teach, and of leading teachers 


GYMNASIUM, full equipment, and large Faculty to give any kind of exercise to old or young, 


DR. S. S. CURRIE, worn out, or convalescing. Nominal charges only. 
President School of Expression, Boston. Summer FREE READING ROOM AND LIBRARY, latest books, newspapers, and magazines. Large cool 
Session at [lonteagle. hall, verandas, comfortable rockers, etc., free to everybody. 


Has located its Southern Summer Home at Monteagle. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ HOME ASSOCIATION 


Numerous other Homes, Hotels, etc. All inexpensive. 


Teachers or other members will be given room and board for $3.50 per Week. 


FROM THE FOUNDER OF MILLSAPS COLLEGE.—“ Monteagle Assembly is not run to make money, but forthe purpose of doing good, hence 
expenses are controlled, so that one can remaina month at Monteagle, for what it required to remain a week at an average watering place ; 


and forthe amount invested, there is no place in my knowled, 
families, who go off for the summer for rest, recuperation and 


ealth.” R. MILLsaPs, Jackson, Miss. 


ge that will ers the same amount of pleasure and benefit to individuals or 


Beautiful views on all sides and delightful, bracing summer climate, It will pay you to 
Monteagle is on the Summit of Cumberland Mis. take an outing on this picturesque eeentala land! You will get stronger as you study. 
In addition to the Summer Schools—ONE OF THE GREATEST ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS IN A/SIERICA! ~ 
Full Programs of Schools and Assembly, with Mountain Views, 


sent on application to A. P. BOURLAND, Manager, Monteagle, ‘Tennessee. 
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The Martha’s Vineyard Summer 


Institute. 


Ever since Bartholomew Gosnold sailed around the southeast 
coast of Massachusetts, discovering Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, halting at Cape Cod (which he named), at No Man’s 
Land, and at Cuttyhunk, where he made an attempt to effect a 
permanent settlment, Martha’s Vineyard has received the high- 
est praise from everybody who has become acquainted with the 
island. 

Its cool climate during the summer months—ten degrees 
cooler in the daytime than the main land, and often twenty de- 
grees cooler at night, thus requiring blankets to sleep under,— 
its excellent hotels, numerous boarding-houses, and hundreds 
of cottages, for rent, of all sorts and sizes, render this place a 
very desirable summer resort for tired and nerve-worn workers. 
Fifty thousand vessels a year pass directly by Cottage City. 
Here are numerous and interesting spots to be visited in daily 
drives; in the waters near by it is excellent fishing, and the 40 
miles of concrete streets at Cottage City, make that place a 
paradise for wheelmen. Here, in 1878, was located the first 
summer school in this country for teachers. It was incorpo- 
ratedin1881,and has been under its present management, with 
that well-known educator, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, as president, 
and that energetic and enthusiastic warker, Prof. A. W. Ed- 
son, A. M., as manager of the school of methods, since 1887. 
During the last ten years its numbers have rapidly increased 
from one hundred and fifty, in attendance in 1887, to seven 
hundred, in 1896. These seven hundred teachers last year came 
to this island, “ out in the Atlantic ocean,” from forty states 
and provinces. This simple fact shows how widely popular 
this summer school has become. The instructors in this insti- 
tute may be classified as follows: Three city superintendents, 
three professional educational lecturers, three professional kin- 
dergartners, three teachers of high schools and academies, 
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three specialists, four normal school teachers, four musical di- 
rectors, nine college professors, and ten supervisors, These in- 
structors rank as the very best in their professional work that 
the country affords. They are drawn together here from eleven 
states and provinces, including Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Ontario. 

The range of subjects taught in this school is very broad. 
The instruction includes an elementary course in methods; that 
is, practical pedagogy for the common schools, a full course, 
including fourteen subjects for high school methods, and nine- 
teen distinct and separate courses of work in academic depart- 
ments. These latter courses might be sub-divided into five 
sciences, four languages, four fine arts, elocution and oratory, 
English literature, mathematics, history, civil government, 
manual training, physical training, and shorthand. 

The management of this summer school spares no pains or 
expense inendeavoringtoplace it on the highest possible plane, 
rejoicing in the good work that other schools are doing, ex- 
tending the right hand of fellowship to every means of elevat- 
ing the teacher’s profession. Still, it is their endeavor, like an 
express train, to keep in advance of all local trains and, like 
the express, to carry the greatest number of passengers, all of 
the first-class, and to give to them all the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction: 


Cottage City is certainly the ideal placé for a summer school. 
“ Out in the Atlantic ocean,” but five miles from the main land, 
easy of access from all parts of the country, by land and water, 
it presents attractions to all teachers for professional improve- 
ment and needed rest and recreation superior to the offers 
which can be made anywhere else. The place is easily reached 
from New York by the famous and elegant Fall River line of 
steamers. 

A beautiful, well-printed circular of sixty-four pages, giving 
all details concerning the school and all needed information, is 
now ready, and will be sent on application, free of expense, to 
any person asking for it anywhere in the world. For these cir- 
culars application may be made to Wm. A. Mowry, president, 
Hyde Park, Mass., or A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mass. 





THE PROBLEM OF LEARNING TO 


SPEAK MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


has been solved. There is no doubt that 








vou can learn by practicing according to 


HOW TO THINK IN FRENCH, 
HOW TO THINK IN GERMAN, 
HOW TO THINK IN SPANISH, 


By Prof. CHas, F. Kroen, of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


These books are for class use and self-instruction. Ask your 


Price $1, $1.50, and $1.50 resp. 


bookseller or send to the author. 


EEEKESEEE 


FOURTH SEASON OF PROF. KROEH’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 








July 6 to Aug. 13, 1897, at Point o’ Woods, 


in the Ocean, off the coast of Long Island. Board and lodging, 
$5 to $6. Circulars now ready. 





Bay View Summer School. 


Bay View is in Northern Michigan and on Lake Michigan. 
It combines the delights of a great summer resort with the advan- 
tages ofa thoroughly organized and well-equipped Summer School, 
together with an assembly where courses of lectures are given by 
some of the greatest scholars of the day, the finest music and 
popular entertainments of ahigh order. The Summer School is in 
its 12th year, and enjoys the services of instructors who are in 
their own schools making a great success of what at Bay View 
they undertake to teach others, ° 

The Summer School opens on July 13th, or immediately after 
the National Educational Association, and closes on August 17. 
Bay View is reached by the pleasant lake route or by rail from 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland, and it is expected 
tickets to the N. E, A. will have their return limit late enough to 
allow spending five weeks at Bay View. 

An attractive feature at Bay View is the invigorating, cool 
northern climate, making an ideal place for summer study amid 
charming surroundings. 


Elementary and Academic Courses, Summer School. 

Miss M. Louise Jones, of the Kansas State Normal, directs the Summer 
Sehool work, aided by a faculty ef forty-one teactiers. Classes in Ped- 
agogy and Psychology by Dr. Arnold Tompkins, Illinois University ; and 
Pres. Walter L. Hervey, N.Y. College for Teachers. Courses in Kinder- 
garten, Primary aad Grammar grade work, Sleyd, Drawing, School Music 

Elementary Science, Mathematics, Literature, History, and Civil Govern- 

ment, Physics and Chemistry, French, German, and Latin, by competent 

jnstructors. 

BIBLE SCHOOL—Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Yale University, Dean. 

ART SCHOOL —Mr. John H. Vanderpoel, Chicago Art Institute, Director 

ag ~~ — eee OF MUSIC—Mr. Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland, 

irector. 

SCHOOL OF ORATORY—Prof. A. H. Mervill, Vanderbilt University. 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE —Miss L. E. Phoenix, Oswego, 
N. Y. State Normal School. 

ASSEMBLY LECTURERS-—Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Col. Geo. W. Bain, 
Pres. Walter L. Hervey, Prof. Chas, Sprague Smith, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Dr. Arnold Tompkins, Dr. R. B. Pope, Rev. Frank Crane, 
Senor Gonzalo de Queseda, Rev. R. S. McArthur, E, Burton Holmes, 

Emma Louisa Parry,Prof. R. D. Moore, Kev. J. R. Ritzel. 
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NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. - 


DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 
Eight Lecturers 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCAL MUSIC. Four Instructors. 


Eight Courses. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAWING. Three Instructors. 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Round Tables. 


: 


Three Courses. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING. Two Instructors. Five Courses. 


DEPARTMENT OF PENMANSHIP. One Instructor. Slant 
and Vertical Systems. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 


TRAINING. Three Instructors. 


Three Courses. 


STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. One Instructor. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. Two Instructors. 
Three Courses. 


ivin 


A sixty-page pamphlet 
AN 


applicants. Address SHER 


full information of all the work of the school free to all 
ILLIAMS, llanager. 


orcrscce meres 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Special inducements to Teachers. 


Send for full particulars and circulars, 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for com- 
plete catalogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on 


application. 








Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, lass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 
Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuachtmann, 
author of American Course in Public School Music. 

A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu- 
sician. 

For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
Kiya-Ricuarpson Pus.isuHine Co., Springfield, Mass. 















BENTON HARBOR COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28 to Aug. 7—Six Weeks. 


For all who desire Review or Special 
Work of any kind—Beautiful scenery 
—Popular resort. Send for Catalog. 


G. J. EpccumBE, A.M., PH.D., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





FERRIS SUMMER SCHOOL 


BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 


Two Sessions for Teachers. 
Beginning May 24th and July 5th 


Largest Summer School in Michigan. 


125 Classes Daily. 18 Instructors. 
Living Expenses $1.50 to $2.00 per week. 


Send for 32-page Catalog. 





W. N. FERRIS, Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 


For the Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 


YARMOUTH, N. 5. July 7th to 22d. 


Thirteen Courses in Scientific Subjects. 
Able Faculty. Admirable Location, 
Moderate Expenses. 

For Circular giving full particulars, address, 


J. D, SEAMAN, Sec., Charlottetown, P. E. Is’d. 


Wisconsin Teachers 


who wish to raise the grade of their certificate 
should attend the Stoughton Academy Summer 
School. Preparation for the County Supt. Certifi- 
cate a epee. Opportunity will be given to 
attend the N. E. A. at Milwaukee, at reduced rates. 








ADDRESS 


K. A. KASBERG, = Stoughton, Wis. 





The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - Presipent. 
Classical, Literary, and Bogincetng Courses, 


Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 


in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registersand 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary 


of Lehigh University: 


TEN BOOKS That is truly the case when 
= we how ihe 
INSTEAD HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF ONE. 


You get ten books for $1.50 
$1.50 for one book. 


whereas others’ charge 
HumBoLtpt Liprary, 64 Fifth Ave., NEw 








Catalogues free. THE 
York. 





SUMMER SCHOOL re 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
NorTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNion, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1897. 


Six Weeks. + July 6th to August 44th, 





Theory and Practice of Gymnastics. 
Summer School for Public School 
Teachers. 
Special Course for Teachers of Physi- 
cal Training. 
Special Class for Beginners. 
Finely Equipped Gymnasium. 
Expert Teachers in all Departments. 
Moderate Terms. 
ee 


For Circulars, containing full information as to 
Teachers, Classes, Terms, Board, etc., apply to the 


secretary, 
WM. A. STECHER, 
3rd and Chestnut Streets, ST. LOUIS, 


This ad, will appear only in this issue. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 





HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 





Complete professional preparation for those 
who intend to become superintendents, 
principals, professors in normal schools and 
teachers of higher rank. 


Year begins September 30. 


Scholarships, yielding $250, a 
year to holder. 


New Residence Hall for Women. 





For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Huntingdon, Pa, ‘Third Annual Session. 


Twenty Courses. The best Summer School 
in the Middle States. Three weeks of 
delightful recreation along the ‘‘ Blue 
Juniata” in the heart of the Appalachian 
Mountains. Especially low rates for 
boarding and tuition. 





For descriptive pamphlets address 


W. W. DEATRICK, Kutztown, Pa., 
Or, JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ercildoun, Pa, 


SUMMER LATIN 
SCHOOL : : - 


OF DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 

SEVENTH SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20. 

For students preparing for college, and teachers 
desiring to acquire Latin during vacation. Course 
includes Beginners’ Class, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
and Ovid. The nine-weeks term devoted exclus- 
ively to Latin affords an unequaled opportunity 
for rapid advancement. For information address 


Cc. O. DENNY, Principal, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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IHARVARD 


Offers Instruction in 








ENGLISH, METHODS OF 
GERMAN, TEACHING 
UNIVERSI | Y ; ALGEBRA, etc., 
FRENCH, 
ENGINEERING, 
LATIN, 
PHYSICS, 
GREEK, 
CHEMISTRY, 





HISTORY and 
GOVERNMENT, BOTANY, 


SCHOOL 








PSYCHOLOGY, GEOLOGY, 
EDUCATION and GEOGRAPHY, 
For Descriptive Circular, apply to TEACHING, PHYSICAL 


MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, MATHEMATICS, TRAINING. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——-— 


THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


*MARTHA'S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE? 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks.—24 Instructors, 











Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, 
new, large AuDITORIUM, 


ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE. 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 4o states and countries, making this by far the Larcest 
Summer Scuoot for teachers in the United States. 


Send for sixty-four pege circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in al! 
departments, ad vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Summer School .# 
in DENVER, COLORADO, 


Combines a delightful outing in the Rockies 
with profitable professional study. 


Send for Prospectus to J U N E I 4—J U LY 17 . 
FRED DICK, 


Principal Denver Normal and Preparatory School. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For Announcement, address Chas, B, Bliss, University Heights, —_— City. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSIT SUMMER SESSION, 1897, 


JULY 5—AUGUST 13. 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, History, German, French, 
. Lconomics, Pedagogy, Physical Training. 








Twenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, and Pedagogy 





UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A delightful suburban locality, For Circulars write to Cuas. B. Butss. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 
AT AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


July 5th to August 13th. 


There will be each day seven hours of French; six of German ; two of /talian ; one of Spanish ; 
three of Latin; three of Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by Dr. W. J. Roirs; 
Lectures on Moral Instruction 1m Schools, bY. Dr, Epwarp Everett Ha cs; also courses on Lisrary 
Economy and Art, For programme, address MISS F. M. HENSHAW, Amuerst, Mass. For particulars 
and circulars of L. Sauveur's Works, address DR, L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 
COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL, Wixsvur S. Jackman, Manager. 


Thirteen departments. Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of The Theory of Concentration, by members of the vegies faculty of the Chicago 
t 





Twenty-Second Session - - ° 








Normal School, A School devoted wholly to Professional Work. Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, apes. Additional courses, $3.00 each, Course in Sloy4. $1.00, For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence H 


r 
J. Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, tr 


concerning courses of study, address 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O.Chicago, Ill. 


For descriptive circular 


GRAND RAPIDS 


Kindergarten 
Training - 


- School. 


Principal, 
Mrs, LUCRETIA WILLARD TREAT 


Under auspices Grand Rapids Kinder- 
garten Association. 


Summer Term: 


JULY 
AUGUST 


For particulars, address, 


CLARA WHEELER, Secretary, 
117 Barclay Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Fifth Summer Meeting 


CONDUCTED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, July 6th to 30th, 1897. 


The Arrangements for the Session of 1897 imclude: 
Department A.—Literature and History (Medieval). 
Department B,--Psychology, Child Study, and 
Kindergarten. Department C.—Round Table Con- 
ferences. Department D.— Mathematics. Depart- 
ment E.—Latin. 


Inclusive Ticket,$15 ; Departm’t Ticket,$10 


The Inclusive Ticket does not admit to the Psycho- 
logical Laboratories for which a special fee is charged 


For full information, address Dana C. Munro, 
Director, 111 So, Firreentn St., Putcaperrpuia, Pa, 


GYMNASTICS. 


The Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education, etc. announces the opening of 
its summer term of six weeks on July 5th, 
1897. The Normal Course of two years’ 
carefully graded work is of high value to 
all teachers. The Course in Corrective Gym- 
nastics is for advanced pupils only. Send 
for a circular giving full information to 





JAY W. SEAVER, [1.D., 


Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less, 





For circulars and information address, 


THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 
The University of Chicago, - Chicago, Ill. 
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The following list of ad and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has been prepared for the convenience of su sendente, principals, 
and school officials. From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in Tak JoURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Musis 
Systems, A BEREVIATIONS—\ yhen a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


. & B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
. B. C., American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 
A. & oa, Armstrong & Son, New York. 
& Co., A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 
a ste on, D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago. 
7h. to “ey % pereee Co., Chicago. 
£Go., W Bell & Go., = Ce, ee 
o.. D. ¢ “Heath & Co., Bos., N. Y., 
” &3 ar S. Werner, New Yo 
3. ba ‘o., E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 
no W. B. Clive, New York. 
Eidredge & a Folladsiphis. 
o* vrankll lin Pub. Co. ., New York and Chicago. 





OH. 





fiarper, Harper & Bros., New York. 

Co,., King-Richardson Co., Springfieid, Mass. 
H. H. Co., Henry Holt & Co., ‘New York. 

e» W. R. Jenkins, New York. 

L. 8. & S., Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and 

New York. 
L. & S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston. 
J.B B. Jo., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

+ , Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and 

ndon 


Lovell, ‘A. Lovell & Co. ., New York. 

Macm., Macmillan Co., New York and Crfeago. 
R. L. Mi. R. L. Myers & Co., Harrwbare, Pa 
Morse Co., The Morse Co., ‘New York 


Bs 








e: & 5 Re Potter & Putnam, New York. 
. Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, 0, 
Pesta eran Educational Co., Boston, New York, 
and hic 
thristo sop ase Sower Co., Pailedelphia. 
5 e.. Scott, Foresman & Go., Chicago. 
EAT, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Sheld nm Saagce & Co., New Yor 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Mostsa, New York 
oyleago, an and Philadelphia. 
tee Ce. a a oe Soa. Boston. 
30.» nivers ‘ublishin 0., New ) 
Boston, and New Orleans. . mem 
Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
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THE OUTLINES OF PHYSICS @ @ @ @ 
By EDWARD L. NICHOLS, 


Prof. of Physics in the Cornell University, 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.40, nef. 





‘“*I am impressed with its superior merits as shown in its brief and clear statements, its admirable arrangement and directions 
in the laboratory experiments. We expect to use the work in the physical laboratory.” WILLIAM LE ROY BROUN, 
President Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


HALL & KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY Second American Edition. 
ALGEBRA. Revised by FRANK L. SEVENOAK. 16mo. Half Leather. $1.10, met. 


“Only words of commendation can be said of this book. The complete and accurate treatment of each subject, the abundant 
illustrations, the scientific arrangement of the subjects go to make up all that could be desired ina good text-book. This work, 


together with the author’s Higher Algebra, make a very exhaustive course in Algebra,”’ American Mathematical Monthly. 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. ® @ @ @ 
By MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D., F.R.S., With Full lilus. New Edition. 
Prof, of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and 16mo, Cloth, pp. 252. 75 cents, nef. 


LEWIS E. SHORE, M.A., M.D. 


“I am so well pleased with the 1897 edition of the Physiology for Beginners, by Foster and Shore, that I have adopted the 
same for use in my elementary classes. The happy combination of clear statement, with practical directions for possible 
laboratory work, found in the book is unsurpassed.” Pror. J. D. MCLAREN, 


Agricultural College of South Dakota. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. © ® @® @ ® ® | crown 8vo, Half Leather. pp. 490. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.GS.A., Price, $1.40, net. 
Prof. of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography in the Cornell University. } 


NOTE.—This book is intended as a companion volume to the Physical Geography, published 1896, and 
which is already in use in many of the best high and private schools throughout the country. 

** I am greatly obliged to you fora —y copy of * Tarr's Elementary Geology.’ All our texts should have just such ty 
—clear and bold. The illustrations are fine; the treatment of the subject is extremely interesting. I fully endorse the 
prominence given to the ‘ dynamic aspect of the subject.’ ” : P, BOSTWICK, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Ia. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS | | jémo. cioth, pp. xiv. + 199. 
IN BOTANY. sy wiLLiAM A. SETCHELL, Ph.D., Price, go cents, net. 


Professor of Botany in the University of California. 
“I like the work very much; it seems to me admirably conceived and ably executed. A student who has done the work 


outlined here should be thoroughly grounded in botanical knowledge and well trained as an observer.”. W. D. JACKSON, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. @® @® @® @® @ @ Revised and Enlarged. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 12mo, Cloth. 90 cents, nef. 


** The book is a standard. It is attractive and shall be used by us so far as practicable.” 





ARTHUR GILMAN, 
; ' Prin. Cambridge School for Girls, Cambridge, Mass. 
** Brooke's little book I sincerely believe to be the best history of English Literature ever written.” 


Pror. W. LYON PHELPS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW ARITHMETIC ELEMENTS OF ELEMENTARY 
By J. A. MCLELLAN, Noimal School, Onta- GRAMMAR. DRAWING 


By GeorGE R. (CARPENTER, Professor of 





rio, Canada, and A. F, Ames, A.B., Supt. Rhetoric and English Composition, Colum- A Gomes of oe Papers Gor Bagianees 
of Schools, Riverside, Ill. bia University; Author of ‘“ Exercises in Written and Illustrated by ELIsaneTH 
, : English Composition and Rhetoric.” Moore HMLLOWELL. 





A FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY \FIRST BOOK OF 
WRITING ENGLISH. TOLD BY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Epwin Heasset Lewis, Ph.D., Associ-/ CONTEMPORARIES. By Raupu S, Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Pro 


ate Professor of English in Lewis Institute 





and in the University of Chicago ; author of Edited by ALRERT BUSHNELL Hart, Pb. D., fessor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 
‘‘ The History of the English Paragraph.” Harvard University. Geography at the Cornell University, author 
The absolutely essential matters of technique are The Set of Four Volumes, $7.00. of ** Economic Geology of the United States,” 


dwelt upon one at atime; special emphasis is laid i. : 00. | i . 
upon various devices for securing sentence unity Each Volume sold separately. Price, $2.00 | ‘* Elementary Physical Geography," etc. 
and avd ing oO ete Seen Cather then wens | Vol. I. Era of Colonization, 1493-1689. | This book will consist of about 350 pages, fully 
interesting and memorable, for organizing the Published 1897. iltusteased, ta which the general subject ot payeical 
i 9 o9.42 : and- 
theme, without wholly checking theyouneatwient’s| Vol, 1], Building of the Nation, 1689-| ScpS"2P02 Til, jie om i a aoe 
through the use of the senses, the memory and the 1783. Ready 1897. subject without ccsaming ony knowledge | that 
Eee a ao oe at cen Sit is Sy no means | VOL. III, National Expansion, 1783-1844. | Year of the high school should not have obtained. 
ied k, si it has been used in Chicago In preparation. kt will be still less advanced than the ** Elementary 
= ae h he me ly —~ AA of poe hem rades below : : Physical Geography,”’ but will be characterized by 
the colle iate, ond ‘has been tested by teachers in Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 1845- some of the features which have especially recom- 
several other schools. 1897. In preparation. mended this book to the schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: The Auditorium. SAN FRANCISCO: 321 Sansome Street. 
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Latin, 
Arrowsmith & Knapp’s, A. B. C. 
=~ - —e 
Coy’s Latin Lesso 7 
Eg rt’s Inscriptions, 

arper & Bui e88'8 Primer, 

} aed | Miller’s Aeneid 
Lindsay’ Tollman’s Gal. War, 

oad *sCornelius Nepos, “ 

aay + a Laelius de . 


ici 
Peck & _ Rom. | 
an Life, 

Rockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, 
Johnson’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. &Co. 
Jobnson’s Persius, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Blair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8. B. & Ca. 
Hayes & Mason’ sGrammar 

B. Clive 
Allcroft & Haydon Syntax 

B. 


Clive 
Gildersleeve’s (2), U. P. Co. 
Latin Classics 1). L. 8. & 8. 
Lowe & Butler’s elvet, S.F &Co. 
—— & Sanford’s Mf 


8. 
Lowe ry Ewing’ 8 Gunes, 


“ 


rt Ges Cae 





Co. 


F. & Co. 

Rigg’ s Cicero & on, 'S F.&Co. 
Ch ase&Stewart’sist yr, E. &Bro. 
ee Sar, 
Aeneid, 
Cicero, 
eemnee ” 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Sa 
Bennett’s Gram. 
Kelsey’ ‘8 — War 


i 
Lindsayssiitns-Easy Les. rs 
Relfe’s Viri Romae ya 
Seudder’s ist Reader, sag 
Church’s wes 1, Macm. 


Cice 
Hart & Osbors’ (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 
Clark’s Ceesar, 


“ 


aitjn & Bacon 


“ 
° 
r’s L ivy, “ 
Allen & a bony * 
n& Co. 
“ 


Macm. 
The Shortest Ror d to Cagees. 


Ritchie-Pruse Comp. . G. 2 Co. 
Johnston’s Cicero, 8. F. & Co. 
Jones’ ist Less., Griggs 
Latin Gram., E. & Bro. 


Rolfe’s Nepos, 
Clark’s Horace 
_ Livy, 


Latin and Greek Classics. 
University Tutorial cortes, 
W. B. Clive. 


Allyn & Bacon 
D. Mc Kay 


Logic, 
Schuyler’s, A. B.C. 
Daviss’-Inductive, Harper 
elton’s W. B. Clive 
Geepery' , E. & Bro. 
Hedge 


A. & Son 
Jam eon’ 8, - 
Atwood’s Ele. J. B. L. Co. 
Hill’s Sheldon 


McCosh’ 8, Scribner 
Minto’s, - 
Law. 
Commercial Law, W. &. R. 
Business - 
Commercial Law. P.T. B. Co. 
Commercial Law, oO. M. P. 


Magick Literature. 
Brooke 
Cathcart’ s Lit. Reader, 


“ 





Matthew’s. 

Skinner’s (3), ” 

Watkins’, = 

Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 

Robertson’s History of 

Irish’ “ta & Br. Auths., F. V. I. 
W.'B. Clive 

H. H. & Co. 


Shaw Sheldon 
Blatedel’ First Steps, L. & 8. 


Low 
Pancoast’ 8 (2), 


Underw J itis 
Trimble’s (2) E. & Bro. 
Renton Outlines, Scribner 


Hi 


Chure 


her Mathematics. 
’3s Desc. Geom. B.C 


Music. 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 
Greene’s os ), Werner 
Cecilian System (5), 8. B. & Co. 


Normal Course (4), 
= ~ > oem, 4 (4), 





Livermore’s, Ginn & Co. 
| anbody Py) 
Whit it Susie Cou 6) . 
ting’s Music Course 
CH, & Co. 
Whiting’s Senter. 
Whiting’ s Chorus Book, ‘ 
Riverside Song Book, H.M.&Co. 
Hunt’s History of, atte 
J obnson’ 8, 8. B. & Co. 
Grigg ie 
John ew. Tuft = 
Zuchtmann hee. K.-R. Co, 
Manual Training. 
Compton’s Ist — in 
ood Working, A. B.C 
Hoffman’s Sloyd a stem 
Wood Working. > 
Salomon’s (2), 8. B. & Co. 
Myth ology. 
Murray’s Manual, Lb. eke. 
as vy Ly 


Poregnee, 
White 
Aiken’ 4 Mind & Mem. ™ 


oe 
Edward’s Hand Book ‘+ larper 
Murray, At 


Nat. Hist. and Zoolo 
Burnett’s Zoolo; ty 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. 

Needham’s Ele. Zoo. 


Steele’ 8 Pop. Zoo. « 
Tenne: ey’s at. Hist. aad 
Orton's p Somes. Harper 
Green . B. L. Co. 
Colton’s _e D a= ie Co. 
om pson’s Zoo., ppleton 
Howe's Every Bird. B. 


Behrens’ Microscope in Bot’ 
Mosses of North America, 


ie 





Migovecatens Anatomy and | 
Embryolo; B. W. 
Manual fors Bhiay of of Insects, ** 
Manual of Taxi = 
Botanical Micro-Chemistry Tied 
Bacteria Investigation, - 
Vegetable Histology, - 


Psychology and Men. Phil. 


Halleck's Phy.& Psy.Cul- A.B. | 

Putnam’s Ele. P’ 

Roark’s Phy. in Education, 
r 


Browne’s (4), per. 
Davis’, : 
Dewe)’s ue 
w alker’ 8, Allyn & Bacon 
Sully’s Psychology Q) ii: BP's Co: 
Bal — 
Jam 
Haven’ 8 Men. ‘Phil., Sheldon 
| - alae s Phy., 4 & S. 
Davis s. B. ‘& Co. | 
Poland’ 8, 

Penmanship. 


Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B. Cc 
Barnes’ _— (12), 


(9) 
Manual of Business Writing 


Vertical Penmanship 


American (7) A. B. C. 
Spencerian (13), id 
Swisher’s (5), . 
Hill’s (8), L. 8S. &S. 
peemet (10), S. B. & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
Vaile's (8), E. H. B. & Co. 
Potter & Putnam’s oe. P. & P. 
Heath’s (6) . C, H & Co. 
Sheldon’ 8 Ele. — (4) ‘Sheldon 
Gra “ay 
Common Sense, ( Lovell 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 


Phys. and Hygiene. 


Johonnot & Bouton’s A. B.C. 
Kellogg’ 8 (2), es 
Smith’s (2), = 
Steele’s * 
ct 8 ai 
alker Allyn & Bacon 
Dunglison’ 's (2), Werner. 
Buckalew & Lewis’, Lovell. 
Brand’ 8, L. 8. & 8. 
ay’s Wm. W 
Cutter’s Series (3), a B. L Co. 
Blaisdell’s (¢ ). Ginn & Co. 
Phys.&Health (38),E. H. _ & Co. 
iis & Bro. 
Geges Anatomy, as B. & Co. 
Foster & Shore’s, oa 
Thornton’s, . G. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 


Moral Phil. and Ethics. 
Janet’s El. of Morals. A. B. Cc. 
peabody’ 8 Moral Ph hil., 

Haven Sheldon 
Mackenzie’ 8 Ethics, ¥ > Clive 





Hand k of Invertebrate Zo- 
ology, B. W. 


Poland’s B, & Co. 
Robinson’ 8, 
Phonography. 

en A 8 | (Pitman) A. B.C. 
Mu Harper. 
Compiese Instructor, Pitman. 
Phrase Book, * 
Dictionary, “ 
Correspondence, oe 

ross’, Griggs 


Eclectic (19 ms 
Harper’s (17) - 
Spencerian (32), 3 
niversity, U. P. Co. 
Elisworth’s (12) Werner. 
Graphic (17), Lovell. 
= (3 4% LS. & 8 
Butler E. H. B. & Co 
Seaton’ Standard ), 
Economic (3), P.& P. 
Heath’s (10), D. C. H. & Co. 
Duntonian . & Co. 


= 
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Manual, Pho. Inst. 

| Readers, (2) pg 
Phrase Book, 
Dictionary, ™ 
Osgoodbi. *s Phonetic, W. & R° 
Practical Shorthand, P. T. B.Co. 
| Light Line Eames, A. 8. B. & Co. 
| Stowell’s (3), 8. B. & Co. 
Baldwin’s, (3) Werner 

Readers. 

| Aopleten’: : (6), A.B. C. 
Barnes’ (5) ss 
Harper’s (6), bad 
McGuffey’s i6), -” 
Swinton’s (7), nad 
March’s AngloSaxon Harpers 
Holmes’ (5), U. P. Co 
Davis’ (4), “ 
New Normal (5), Werner 


Werner Primer 


Continental (5) Mutual Book Co. 
*s, 


Buckalew 
Cleveland's 


8 (3), L. S&3 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) S. B. & Co. 


Normal Course (8), 
Patriotic (16), 
Phonetic Reader, 
Stickney’s (8), 
Hazen’s (5), 
Butler’s os, 
Monroe’ 


8 ( 
New Script t Pri mer 


Ver 


Riverside Petmer & Reader 
. M. & Co 


Town’s (6), 
New Franklin, > 


Pollard’s, 


Supplementary Reading. 


Rickoff’s 
Eclectic (6), 
af ‘3 (6), 
Standard (7), 
ete a 8 (4), 


Shep Ladden’s 


Harper’s Sch. ipesaten 


Thompson’s Fairy 
Golden Rod Books, 


Standard Literature 


Paster &  harvel’ 8 


Young Folk’s Lib. (9),S. 
Lovejoy’s Sup, Read, (9 


Norton’s (6), 
Riverside Series 


Morris’ Hist. eee, 


Columbian 


Macmillan’ ca. Lib. (20) Macm. 


Readers, Nat. 
Cooper's 
Herrick’s 
Hooker’s 
Johonnot’s (6), 
Monteith’s 
Lockwood’s (2), 
pesemey"s (3), 
Treat’ 

Bass’ Plant Life 
Bass’ An 


al ‘ 
Wright’ : Nature (4), 
Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton's 
Johonnot’s (6), 
Sheperd’s 
Skinner’s 
Morris’ (4). 
Macmillan’s, (7) 


podee 





an - English, 


Ma 
Barton’ 8 Hist. Read., Morse Co. 
L.&8 


o 
Waters’, (2) 
Blaisdel\ 's Civil War, 


aren 


B. L. Co. 
‘2S Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
E.H. B& Co. 


“ 
P.&P. 
“ 


A. &Son 
Sheldon 


v. (4) 
"W. P. House. 


A. B.C 
ii) 
é 
7) 
it) 
“ee 
A.S. B. 
.8. B.& 
Sasper 
Tale & Fable. 
Morse Co. 
U. P. Co. 


7) 
Scribners 


(2), 18, a8. 


Perry 


D. 
H.M 
J. 


Hist. Sci. 
A. B. Cc. 
ay 


D.C. H. & Co. 


A. B. 


J. BLL. ny 


“ 
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Readers, Geographical. 


Geographical Reader A. B.C, 
Johonnot’s ” 


Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A. B.U 
Eclectic (3), +6 
Pathfinder (3), fe 
Lon 1 ® 
King’s (5), L &s 
Picturesque (5) L.&$8 
Dunton’s (6), 8. B. & Co, 
Spelling. 
Harrington’s (2), A.B.C 
fink kle's 9 
McGuffey‘s Revised se 
Metcalf’ ° 


8 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 
Pooler’s “ 


Swinton’s (38), “ 
Hansell’s, U. P.Co 


Buckwalter's (2). Werner 
Meleny & Gri 1 I Lovell 
Gilbert’s 8.&8. 
Normal (3), 8. B. & Co. 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Co. 
New American(8), 
Morse Speller, Morse Co 
Seventy Lessons 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 
Patterson’s 
Hunt & Gourley’ 8, * 
Lippincott’ 8, U.P. Co, 
Westilake’s, E. & Bro, 
Beitzel’s, Cc. 8. Co, 
Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 
Pollard’s, W.P. House, 
Science, 
Mech.— Brigesh Bryan, Ww. B, Clive 
Hydrostatic 
Sound—Stewart a 
Heat - 
Light - 
i Electricity “ 
Bert’s First a eee J.B. L. Co 
Bert’s Prim 
Bailey’ s—-Phy rscal, C. H. & Co. 
Boyer’s Biolog 


Chutes’! hysical Laboratory" 
Snaler’s Geolo oy. 
ech. 


Glazebrook— Macm. 
1) ae 
h 


Glazebrook— “ 
Glazebrook—Light 
oe 
Geikie—Geology, 
Smith’s Easy Exber. in be agetes. 
%s Physi ce orse > 
Thornton’s ysio; 
Woodbull’s Physiog 1. G8 
Dana’s ———- JW ey + 
Webb—Enginee 
Merriman Brooke S urv., 
Deschanel’s gt Phil. Pe asten 
Appleton’s Sch. Physics A. B.C. 
Ghnot’s Natural Philosophy “ 
Steele’s Popular Physics 
Kiddle‘s — 
Ganot’s 


“ 
“ 
se 


Mead’s . B. & Co. 
Gage e"s (4 ) n & Co, 
Davis’ Mental Phil. Hy 3 & Co. 


Sharpless & Phillip’s Natural 
Sharpless s Natura 

Phil. Py J. B. L. & Co 
Le Conte’s Geology Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology bed 
Gillespie Surveying ; 
Tylor’s Anthropology, . 








Harper 


Barker's Physics H.H&Co 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phy 8. a 
Kerne’s Plants * 
Pokard’s woosesy (3), oe 
Sedgwick s Biology " 
Dana’ . saeteey, A. B. c' 
LeCon 

bifrord’s ~ tle. aon T. B. & Co. 
Winchell’ 's (2) Griggs 
Houston’s Ph notes, (8) E. & Bro. 
Dodge’s oe iol WE Harper 

hart ute’s Phys., 

3508 yn & Bacon 
Nature’s imine” Morse Co 





THE IDEAL SCHOOL PENCIL. 


.. EAGLE SCHOOL SIMPLEX. 


» EAGLE SIMPLEX SCHOO 


KAGbE PENCIL CO, An Y. 
T.FEB.4.9 


‘HHH, 





HAVE YOU SEEN IT??? 





| iit 


It's a new departure in Pencils—you do not need a 
knife or any instrument to sharpen it, but by simply 
removing the wood with the finger nail you obtain 


a point as long as desired. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 322-329 Broadway, NEW YORK: 


. . . 











=THE CENTURY- 
ictionary er« Cyclopedia 





|Why you need it, no matter what 
_...other books you may possess.... 





We give here a few illustrations, showing information of the most useful and desirable kind given 
in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, but not in other works of reference. 


You are going to the theatre to see one of Shakespere’s plays, Othello or King Lear, and wish to be posted, 
You look in vain in other works of reference for these entries. You look in The Century and get just the description you need. 


You are plan ning @ JOUMNEY and wish information about the cities you intend to visit, London, Paris, Rome, or 
in this country, Chicago, or Washington. Open The Century and you find entries and descriptions of all the famous buildings, galleries, 
statues, arches, parks, etc., of these cities. No other work of work « f reference has such entries. 


You meet in your reading some foreign name, a Turkish city, a province in Cuba, the president of France, 
the leading statesman of China. You wish to know the pronunciation. Other encyclopedias do not tell you. The Century does, 
It pronounces all names, 


- ee ee ee ee eS casa uauaeaeeeaaaaeanes 
You want to know about we 


some book, song, or poem ; $ | HE QUESTIONS impart 
what the plot and who wrote it. Perhapsa ove T knowledge and lead to a habit 
classic, as Milton’s Paradise Lost or Shake- of imvestigation that will be of 
spere’s Macbeth, perhaps a modern work, value through life. If you gain 


* | 
as Poe’s Raven, or Scott’s Ivanhoe. You Ed U cat O ni a || first prize, the knowledge you have 
find each of these, as well as all other famous || acquired will be worth more to you 

Competition 


than the $500 you re- 

ceive. But whether | 

you win that prize or P caSure 
not, you learn to con- 


books, songs, and poems, in The Century, 
but not in other works of reference. 


You are interested in his- 
tory or politics and want infor- 
mation about the McKinley Act, the English 
Reform Bills, the Red Rose, the treaty of 
Madrid. Here again The Century is the ‘ ws ; 
only work of reference to which you can educational competition which you leave school or college; keep 
turn witha certainty of finding what youare will arouse very general in- || on learning. Horace Greeley said 


; 
after, The entries mentioned, common as 2 terest. Three examination pa- of Lincoln that his success lay large- 
} 


INFORMATION AND MENTAL sharpen your wits, 


and secure most val- Combined 


and 
COMBINES PLEASURE WITH | centrate your mind, Education 
TRAINING. | 


The Century Co. announces an || l¢ information. 


Do not cease your education wh: n $ 


they are, are not given in other works of pers, of fifty questions each, have ly in the fact that he acquired new 
reference but are in The Century. bee i d: th ‘ knowledge daily and _ therefore 
een prepared ; the competitors broadened. Get the informa'ion 
have a month to answer each set. that is im these questions. They $ 
The prizes are: $500 for the best are not school-book kind ; they deal $ 


with facts that men, women, boys 
answers, $100 for the second best, || ..4 girls, ought to 


$50 for the third, two of $25 each know. No university University 


for the fourth and fifth, and thirty || extension lectures . 
of $10 each for the next thirty || S belpyouasthese Extension 
, questions do, be- 
in order of merit ; also a further || cause the lectures Surpassed 
and special prize of $;00. | deal with theoreti- 

cal knowledge, these questions with 
practical knowledge. $ 

Dumb-bells and bicycles may be equally useful in physical development, yet a 
thousand persons ride their wheels for one that uses dumb-bells. The reason is perfectlY 
evident, Sicycle riding combines pleasure with exercise ; the use of dumb-bells is 
drudgery. So with these questions ; they combine pleasure with mental exercise. You 
cannot start work on the first one without continuing on to the last and when you 
finish them you are repaid a hundred fold. 

An analysis of the questions shows that they deal with a very large number of 
different points, That is, in answering fifty questions you investigate fifty subjects 
and touch upon hundreds of others. History and literature, the Bible and Homer, 
travel, machinery and law, operas and music, Shakespere and Scott, Paris and Boston, 
art and architecture, earthquakes and the heavens, cards and the stage, 

Napoleon and the North American Indians, the Amazon and the Miss- $500 
issippi, questions of home and of business—all these and a mu'titude of 

others are included. Thus, in addition to the pleasure and the mental First 
training, comes the new knowledge that will broaden you as Greeley said 

it broadened Lincoln. On request, we will forward you sample questions Prize 
and full particulars of the competition. 

If you do not possess a set of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, address us 

. 1 and we will send your name to one of the few clubs that are now being formed, each 
1 An illustrated pamphlet will be mailed member of which secures a set at a reduction of over 40 per cent. and has the privilege 
Sree upon application, . o. 8 
of paying for it in small monthly payments. 


THE CENTURY CO., THE CENTURY CO., (Ozer. K.P.) NEW YORK. 


(Dept. V. U.) NEW YORK. VEVSVSVSVSVSUSVESVESESESVSSSSEVSSATE 


We should like to give other 
examples, but have space only for 
a short list of familiar subjects, all en- 
tered in The Century, not one of which is to 
be found in the best-known encyclopedias : 
Roentgen, or X-rays, Battle of the Clouds, 
Battle of the Books, Constitution, or Old 
Ironsides, Fair Maid of Perth,Faerie Queene, 


Iron Duke, Iseult, Jane Eyre, Mrs. Jarley, 
Mount Jefferson, John Bull, Old Hundred, 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, Pinafore, 
Place Vendome, Regent Diamond, Sage of 
Concord, Sherman Bill, Trilby, Vigilant, or 
Valkyrie. Who does not wish for infor- 
mation on such topics? 














sete 


These examples (we might give 
thousands) show that The Century is a com- 
plete work of reference, supplying, not only 
scholarly knowledge, but plain, everyday 
information, and, further, that it is the only 
complete work of reference. 


The Century Dictionaryjand Cyclopedia contains 
150,000 encyclopedic articles; no other work has 
one-third as many, It contains 500,000 definitions ; 
no other work approaches this number. It con- 
tains ee ty ey ee (eight times as many as 
any other), 8, illustrations (far more beautiful 
and numerous than in any other), 100 double-pa: 
maps (no other work has such perfect ones). In 
short, it is the only work of reference ever published 
that is complete in every department of knowledge, 
and that meets all wants, 


Reteou 
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« = Dew Cext-Books for the Month, = « 


This list is limited toe bests ent hove been 
mest, or any book prepaid at prices named. 
ids, ‘Schoo Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL. 


ublished during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will 
Special attention is given to all such requests which mention THE ScHooL JOURNAL. 


send descriptive circulars free 
For Pedagogical Books, Teachers 














AUTHOR. TITLE. 


Ahn, F. 


oy ity 


(Rev. Ed.) 


Foster, Michael, M. D., & 
Shore, Lewis E. 
Gillan, Silas W. 


“ lischen Sprache 
Physiology for Beginners. 


Lessons in [Mathematical Geography. 


Hawthorne, Nath. Twice Told Tales. 
“we ” A Wonder-Book. 
“Irving, Wash. The Sketch-Book 


Mooney, W. D. 

Nash, Louis P. 

Noyes, Arthur 

Nichols, E. L., & Franklin, 
Ww.s 


A Brief Latin German. 
A2sop and Mother Goose. 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 


The Elements of Physics : 
Natural Elementary Geography. 
A History of Canada. 

Bible Readings for Schools. 

Life in Asia, 
Seeing and Doing 
Experimental Physics. 
The Plant World. 


Redway, Jacques W. 
Roberts,C. G. Douglas 
Schaeffer, N. G. (D. D.) 
Smith, Mary Kate 
Stokes. Gertrude A. 
Stone, W. Abbott 
Vincent, Frank (Ed ) 





New Practical and Easy Method of Learning 


German. 
Pratischen — pe zur Erlernung der Eng- 


A College Text-Book. 


k 6. The Worl! and its People. 











Pp. | 7 


| BINDING. - | PRICE. 


PUBLISHER, 











109 Cloth 50 B. Herder. 
136 B’ds 35 ae 
247 Cloth 75 The Macmillan Co. 
56 Paper .20 E. Haferkorn, Milwaukee. 
148 Cloth 24 Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
128 - 20 University Pub, Co. 
121 ad 20 | iT) iT) 
121 “ 20 | “ hy ad 
272 - 75 American Book Co. 
100 - 30 Thompson, Brown & Co. 
89 ™ 1.25 The Macmillan Co. 
201 “ 1.50 | iT) “ 
144 $3 .60 American Book Co. 
iigld oo 2.00 Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
217 35 = =©| American Book Co. 
28 B'ds 60 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
55 ” 50 | St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
878 Cloth 1.10 Ginn & Co. 
” 60 D. Appleton & Co. 





Educational Meetings. 
May 3, 5.—The third annual Congress of the Central Art 


Teachers’ Association, at the art institute, Chicago, Presi- 
dent, Halsey C. Ives; T. Vernette Morse, sec. Tae 
May 6-7.—Michigan City Superintendents’ Association, 


at Lansing, Mich. 

June.—Meeting of the University Convocation of the State 
of New York. 

June 30, July 1, 2, 3—New York State Teachers’ Association 
at New York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president; S. F. 
Herron, Elizabethtown, secretary. 

June 9-July 1.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Waco. 

July 6, 7, 8—New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at Binghamton, Dr. Gerrit Smith, 573 Madison avenue, New 
York, president; Walter j. Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9, 12.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal. 

June 22, 24.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association 
at West Plains. Wm. Lynch, West Plains, president. 

New York State Association of School Boards at Canandai- 
gua, Oct. 13, 15. President, John B. Jones, Utica; vice-presi- 
dents, Hon. John E. Pound, Lockport; Thos. H. Bennett, 





Canandaigua; H. B. Boss, Binghamton; D. J. F. Williams, 
Dunkirk; J. J. Washburn, Batavia; recording secretary, Har- 
lan P. French, Albany; cor. secretary, J. Phil. Bannigan, 
Utica; treasurer, John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 

July 13-15.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association, at Blue 
Mountain house. President, Hon. E. B. Prettyman, Balti- 
more; secretary A. F. Wilkerson, Baltimore. *\e 

June 30-July 5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
at Paris Mt., near Greenville, President, Dr. S. Lander, Will- 
iamstown; secretary, L. W. Dick, Aiken. 

June 29, 30 and July 1.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at New Castle. President, Dr. D. J. Waller, Indi- 
ana; secretary, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

June 30-July 2—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, 
at Clarksburg. President, ex-officio, State Supt. J. R. Trot- 
ter, Charleston; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
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We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year; THF 
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$95. 


With a LARGE SPECIAL DISCOUNT to ‘! School Journal” Readers ordering within 30 days. 


Edition Strictly Limited to rooo Sets. 


as it Appears in the Expensive Edition. ° ‘ 


Entire Set Delivered on Payment of $2.50. 
is not Abridged in any way but Contains every one of the 700 


With its wealth of illustration, facilities for 


Bala ce Payable $2.50 per Month. It 
aps, 8000 Illustrations and every Article Precisely 


ready 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 


Recognizing that the only way to do business dur- 
ing hard times is to offer Ly inducements, the 
publishers of the first and only faithful reprint of this 
great work have gotten up this special edition and 
make this unparalleled offer. 

It is absolutely complete, not a 
LIMITED TO single article, map or illustra- 
1000 SETS tion being omitted. T» you then 
this offer means, the complete En- 
epetogedi Britannica for $25.00, with a large discount, 
rom that figure, if ordered this month. Do not 
be tricked into believing that the many cheap so- 
called Cyclopeedias that are being offered with such 
glowing advertisements are worth your consideration, 
hey are auety old affairs, which by the insertion of 
a few new subjects such as X-Rays, etc , are made to 
do duty as “‘ The Latest.” They are expensive at any 
Ertes. and now that the great reliable Britannica can 
had at the same figure, they offer no advantage. 

We publish also the only American Supplement, the 
work of %0 eminent —-: thus the Encyclo- 

fa Britannica, with our supplemental volumes, 

He nes the latest as well as the greatest wurk of its 
ind. 

No such books have ever been offered of such size 


and quality for so low a price. They contain the high- 
2 ter of knowledge and literature in the 





reference and superb mechanical execution, it has no 
rival. Wide in scope, original, exhaustive, universal 
in adaptability to the needs of all who would keep 
abreast of the times, it is indispensable alike to schol- 
ars, to professional men. and to all busy pu who 
wish to have at hand the best arranged and most 
complete reference library. Exteat and compactness 
of information and comparative cheapness consid- 
ered, it has more value than a collection of a thousand 
ordinary volumes. 

In order to accomplish this very low ficure. we have 
printed the books upon high grade, but thinner paper 
than is used in our regular edition which enabies us 
to bind two volumes in one without making the 
volume too cumbersome to handle easily, thus the 
saving in the cost of binding enables us to make this 
extraordinary offer. 

There isin some respects real advantage in having 
two volumes bound in one, in that it makes the set 
more compact, takes up less room and has less number 
of volumes to handle. 

Hundreds of letters like the following show the 
universal satisfaction that this set actually affords. 


STAYNER, Ont., Jap. 11, 1897. 
Dear Sirs: Ido not see how it was possible to give 
such good binding and paper at such an enormously 
dure. Altogether it is by far the best bargain of 
hing of the kind I have seen 


low 
anyt . 
Yours very truly. (Rev.) ROBERT POGUE. 








REMEMBER, upon all the regular styles 
published by us in all bindings we will also 
make you a special large discount, if ordered 
within 30 days. 


REMEMBER, the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca contaios 21,000 pages, 8,000 illustrations, 
700 maps, and over 25,000 index references. 


REMEMBER, this is tne only reprint of 
this great work that has not been altéred 
or mutilated in some way. 


REMEMBER, we publish the only Ameri- 
can Supplement and bring information down 
to this very month. 


Address for full particulars 


HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., Publishers 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“The Best Books 


of the 





World” 





MAX MULLER’S Fine Word on What is Really 


. Immortal in Literature. 


The memorable attempt made by Sir John Lubbock, a few years ago, to 
draw up a list of the Hundred Greatest Books of the World, spoke to a 
deep human passion, the desire and the aspiration to know the best that 
has been written and spoken by those whom Emerson calls ‘‘the great 
voices of Time.” 

But when it came to actually making out such a schedule of “‘ the chief- 
est hundred,”’ it was found there was almost as great a variety «f opinion 
as there were books to name. ‘‘ What is called gold by one critic is called 
rubbish by another.” No two could agree. 

When Mr. Ruskin got through putting his pen “lightly through the 
needless—and blottesquely through the 
rubbish and poison of Sir John’s list,” 


ture as does the Encyclopedia Britannica among the arts and sciences. 
First of all, it accomplishes vastly more than could any set list of the Hun- 
dred Best Books, even though such a list were to be extended toa thousand. 
It is not mere dry compilation, it is very far from being simply a ‘‘collection 
of literature.” It does indeed give, in amost marvelous way, that which is 
most vital, enduring, and truly representative of the greatest writers, not 
merely the poets and novelists, but the historians, the dramatists, the bi- 
ographers, the essayists, the men of science, neglecting not a single field 
in the wide domain of printed books. 
But this, great and valuable service as it is, seems almost subsidiary or 
at least but a part of the broad purpose 
of this monumental work. 





there was not a great deal left of it. ; 
Prof, James Bryce, whose fine work on r 
“The American Commonwealth” 
makes his opinion of especial weight 
with us, wished to change almost every 
other line. The poet Swinburne made 
an entirely different cata'ogue, and the 
late William Morris contrived yet 
another that was wholly and wonder- 
tully his own. Bookman and states- 
man, theologian, and man of scierce, 
poet and novelist, each had his special 
set of names without which such a list 
wo uld not be woith a moment’s while ! 
So that if we were to add up all the 
books proposed in the course of this 
very interesting discussion, for this ‘‘ in- 
¢ispensable library,” we should have 
not a hundred but much nearer to a 
thousand * greatest books.” 

The plain fact of the matter is that it 
is impossible to draw up a list of no 
more than a hundred volumes, which 
will not contain works which many 
eaders find dull, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable, while leaving out many 
others that might prove the inspiration 
and the delight of their lives. Moreover 
as much harm may result from making 
a fetich of the “classics” as from neg- 
lecting them altogether. How many, 
of this day, have intheir heart of hearts 
thanked gruff old Doctor Johnson for 
bluntly calling ‘‘ Paradise Lost” a tire- 
some book ? 

Altogether the sanest word in the 
whole discussion,—so it appears to us 
as we have recently been re-reading the 
little volume in which the various letters 
and lists were printed—were spoken by 


Prof, Max Muller, of Oxford, when he 








Mr. Warner’s chief idea, apparently, 
has been exposition and interpretation ; 
he has given not merely what we wish 
to read of an author's own writings, but 
he has prefaced all of these by a remark- 
ablejseries of critical articles, telling the 
circumstances under which the book was 
written, giving a succinct but often 
wonderfully vivid story of the author's 
life, so to speak fixing his place in the 
perspective of time, so that we read not 
at random, but with our path lit from 
the lamps of the widest and finest 
scholarship of the day. 

The plan of Mr. Warner's library 
seems to us simply ideal. We can con- 
ceive of no other possible means by 
which such a vast variety of the most in- 
teresting information and the most en* 
tertaining reading, together with such a 
clear and splendid sweep of the whole 
field of literature since writing began, 
could be compacted or in any wise got- 
ten into thirty convenient volumes. 
And in the execution of this bold and 
entirely unique design, Mr. Warner 
has gathered together such am array of 
eminent men,—the foremost writers of 
Europe and America,—as was, we be- 
lieve, never before engaged in a single 
literary undertaking. 

The latest volumes of the new libra- 
ry which have come to our desk renew 
and emphasize the impression we first 
gained, that so fine is the work here 
being done it will never be done over 
again in so magnificent a way. It is, 
in a word, the onestandard work which 
gathers and preserves tor each individ- 
; ual or family ‘‘that which is best and 
a most enduring in the literature of the 








said that he found ‘few bcoks that 
are supremely great from beginning to 
end,” while on the other hand there are 
parts and passages or whole poems 
which he could read ‘‘ again and again, wondering more and more, every 
time, how one man could have written them.” 

**If I were to tell you,” wrote the great philologist, ‘‘ what I really think 
of the ‘ hundred best books,’ I am afraid you would call me the gre-test 
literary heretic, or an utter ignoramus. Take the greatest poet of antiquity, 
and if I am to speak the truth, I must say there are long passages even in 
Homer which seem to me estremely tedious. Take the greatest, or at all 
events ore of the greatest pcets of our century, and again I must confess 
that not a few of Goethe’s writings seem to me not worth a second reading. 
There are gems in the most famous, /here are gems in the least known of 
poets, but there is not a single poet, so taras | know, who has not written 
too much, and who could claim a place for all his works in what might be 
called a Library of World Literature.” 

Nothing, it seems to us, could better describe the practical futility of Sir 
John’s attempt; and nothiog on the other hand could emphasize more 


strongly at once the need and the high value of what Max Muller calls a 
‘Library of World Literature,”—such a library as would bring together, in 
a convenient number of volumes, and ata price within the purchasing power 
of the great reading public, just those single poems, those great parts of 
great books,—“ the immortal part of their most mortal bodies,”—which, as 
this famous Oxford critic says, *‘ make it seem a very miracle that they 
could have been composed by man.” 

It is because Charles Dud!ey Warner's Library, now in course of publica- 
tion, seems to us to meet just this need so fully and so finely that we have 
given it the welcome we have. We have already spoken in terms of high 
praise of this splendid work, but as the succeeding volumes come from the 
press, our estimate of its value deepens and broadens. 

It goes almost without saying that such a work would be next to value- 
less if it were not done by the most trained and competent hands, Mr. 
Warner’s new work, however, edited by the ablest, and itscritical portions 
written by the most eminent of living men of letters, is a truly notable en- 
terprise,—one of the most important literary undertakings of the century. 
This new hbrary, we feel more and more, must rank in the field of litera- 





MAX MULLER. 


world.” 

But after all this is said it seems next 
to impossible to convey any adequate 
idea of the true literary charm and the 
deep human interest of every paragraph and page we have yet read, 
and the amazing range and variety of the subjects covered. We con- 
ceive that this superb Library, when complete, will form the finest 
and most instructive History of Literature that has yet been published 
in any tongue. It will be not only a delighttul introduction to the study 
of any literature or of any individual author, but at the same time a 
vast repository in which one may delve endlessly, finding anew each time 
something to pleasure and profit the passing hour. Even a general knowl- 
edge of all that is contained in this really epochal publication would 
afford a liberal education of the broadest kind. It is a whole university in 
itself. 

When we consider that this new library is a work of permanent and 
lasting value, comprising the very essence of the world’s best literature, 
together with the finest criticism upon that literature obtainable from 
modern writers; and when, moreover, we consider that it is possible to 
secure the thirty volumes of the Completed Library for a third of what any 
set of ‘ta hundred best books” would require, we believe it is just to say 
that Mr. Warner has done a greater service for the reading public of his 
time than any other Jiving man. The Library is indeed the ripe fruition 
of along and rarely useful life, and will constitute such a monument as 
any one, however eminent, well might envy. . 

We call the attention of our readers to an important arrangement 
which has been made by the publishers with the Harper’s Weekly Club of 
gt Fifth Avenue, New York, whereby it becomes possible to obtain this 
superb treasury of literature at a reduced price snd upon very easy terms. 
For the purpose of introducing and advertising the Library, the publishers 
have arranged to furnish the Harper’s Weekly Club with the first edition 
of the work, printed from the new, clear plates. The first edition is always 
to be especially desired, and in view of the very considerable saving which 
can be made in this way, we advise readers to write promptly for particu- 
lars. The Club now forming will, we understand, practically exhaust this 
desirable first edition, and it will be well, therefore, to take advantage of 
the publishers’ offer at once. 
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School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 


yn eh. Portland, Or., 
Appleton & Co., D., N. Y. & Chi. 
Armstrong & Son, A.C. New York 
Baker & Taylor a - 
Barnes & Co., : e - 
Harison, Wm. . 
Harper & Miata, ts 
Holt & Co., Henry, * 


Jenkins, W. R. ee 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Lovell & Co., A. ~ 
Macmillan & CO., N. Y., and Chi. 


Maynard. Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., ad 
Mutual Book Company, ba 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, ” 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac = 
Potter & Putnam, = 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. ” 
Sheldon & Co., - 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P., ” 


University Publishing Co., 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 


Van Nostrand, D. New York 
bf iley & Sons, Jno. ss 

& Co., Wm., " 
Xitpn & Bacon, Bosto 


Boston School ‘Supply Co., - 
Bradlee Whidden, ye 
Educational! Pub. Co., 62 
Ginn & Co., Boston, | N. Y., , Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
eongnten, Mifiin&Co.,“ “ 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi. 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 


Ware, Wm. & Co. 
Sadiier & Co., Ww. B. 


Balto. Md. 
™ A. Chicago 
Powers. * 
Rand, McNally & Co., . 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, * 
Western Pub. House, - 
Werner oma | eee 
Chicago, N Boston, Phila. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. ye Pa. 
Butler E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 
Eldredge Bros., - 
Lippincott Co., J. B. > 
McKay, David, - 
Potter & Co.. Jno. E. ” 


Sower Co., Christopher as 
Johnson, B. F. a EE, Va. 


Williams & 
Roc Ne Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co 


Cleveland, O. 
Irish, Frank V., Columbus, O. 
C. A. Nichols & Co., 

Springfield | Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Music Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, yA & Co. New York 
John Church © 

Cneinnatl, New York, Gatenge 
8. W. Straub, Ch icago 
King, Richardson & Co., 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Uo., ” 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., “* 
Perry, Geo. 8. 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
Athens, O. 

Union School Furniture a 7" 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co., Thos, ne, Wis. 
Rowles, E. W. A., * 
U. 8. School Furniture Ce, “ 


Galpen, R. H., New York om 
Randolph McNutt Buffalo, N I “y. 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. 


Clevel’d Sch. Fur. C0, 0 Cleveland, 0. 


* Da oO. 
G.R. Seating Co.,Grand Ra fs, Mich. 
Haney Sch. Fur. Co. 7 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co. yay, 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Righ’a Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co.. 


Springfield, Ill. 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 

Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap.,Minn- 
Burl. Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia. 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hall, Thos é Sons, - 
Hammett, J. L. Co. pss 
Knott, L E. App. Co., re 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, ” 


Thompson, A. T. & Co.. = 
Ziegler Electric Co., ” 
Central Sch. Supply Co., Chicago. 
McIntosb Battery Co., Chicago 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 265 
Robbins A. L. Co., ~ 
Sargent & Co.. E. H. - 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., * 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., sas 
Lohmann Telesc pe Co., 
Greenville, O. 
Beseler, Charles - 


Eimer & Amend, ” 
Colt & Co., J. B. a 
Keuffel & Esser, vel 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co., te 


Gundlach Opt. ‘Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estat Bie 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. 
Queen & Co., 56 
Kau. Wm. H., - 
Williams, Brown & Ea 0 
usch & Lomb, 7 Bu. F. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Weston Elec. Inst. Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Plage, aps, Globes, Bella, 
School Blanks, Kindergarten Mater- 


ial, ete. 

Boston School eH Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. - 
Acme School Supply Co., Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., ~~ 
Caxton Co., The oy 


Central School Supply House, ** 
Educational Aid Association, a 
ter A. ve 
Olmsted, W A - 
Rowles, E.W oie ri 
Standard School Fur. Co. es 7 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co., “ 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 

Chicago, Il. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. we & Co., ~——q* Cit 
Choate. W.F.Co., Albany, N 

Twin City 8. 8.Co. ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central School Supply House.“ 
Harison, V., 5 


Olcott, J. M.. - 
Peckham, Little & Co., ” 
Potter & Putnam, 4 
Schermerhorn & Co., * 
Mc Clees & Co., 


Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. ad ” 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co.,Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 
Bell, J. E. Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L., = 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
hicago. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Oo. N. Y. 
Crown Slate Co., 
Hobbie, A. D. - 
Olcott, J. M, sad 
Silicate Slate Co., te 
Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. ‘ 
. Vt. 


Chester De 

Acme Sch. Sup. Co. hicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. Co.. a 
Londergon, W. H. & Co “ 
American Slate B. B. Co., Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. o. 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 

Hammett Co., J. L., = 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 7 
Century School Supply Co., 





Chicago. 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Kducational Aid Association, = 
The Caxton Co. 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Western Pub. Bours, 7 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Franklin Publishing Co., » oe G 
Harison. W. Bev., : 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., ns 
Potter & Putna - 
Potter & Co., John 'E. Philadelphia 
Congdon, C. .. St. Paul, Minn 
Williams & Rogers, Rochester, ik & 


King, Richardson & Co.. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. - 

March Bros., Lebanon, O. 


Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., “ 


Kellogg & Co., E. L., ved 
Ogilvie, J. 8. - 
Rassell, R. H. & Son, ~A 


Werner, Edgar §8., 
Garrett Co., P. Philadelphia 
Penn Pub. Co., = 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 

The C ery Co., ” 

Funk & Wa: = 

Lippincott C 
Merriam, G. 


Phila. 
& co Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co. Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, “ 

Rickett’s, C. L., pad 

Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Fouch, A. J. & Co., Warren, Pa. 
Wilcox, John, Milford, N. Y. 
H._ H. Carter & Co., Boston 


Duplicating Apparatus. 
Lawton & Co., New York. 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert Miller Co., 7 
Oak Hall Co., ™ 
Carpenter & Co. Chicago 


Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
ace. H. &Co., io 

. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
pt Flag Co. Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Fire wks Co., N.Y. City 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. - 
Degrauw, Aymar & Co., se 


Ensign M’f’ 
£ Hoiece, .Newark,N.J. 


Whitehead 
rink, W. Elizabeth, N. J. 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & a. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. C 
Prov! idence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos. o—~ 
coneemeers Co., J. W., N. y. 


Steiger Co., E. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 

New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Til. 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C A.& Co.,Detroit, Mich. 


Tinerals 


English Co., New York City 
Simmons, E. E. = 
Ward’s Nat. Sci Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., ton, Mass. 


Wood Specimens. 
Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central Sch. Supply wr. 
Cc 


cago. 
Olmsted, W. C. « 
Rand, McNally. & Co., - 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. “* 
Western Pub. House, , 
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Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas 

Olcott, J. M. ae Be Gity 
Harison W. Bev 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney Giobe Co. Mystic Bridge, * 
Schedler, H. New York 
Howell, E. E., Washington, D. C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., ong 
Barnes & Co.. A. 8. 1s 
Eagle Pencil Co., ” 
Faber, Eberhard, pes 
Spencerian Pen Co., = 
Eclectic Pen Co., - 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, sa 
Esterbrook Pen Co., = 
Dixon Pencil aq Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & C Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co. .. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago 
Dick & Co., - 
U.S. $ So. A Furniture ce., “* 
Walker M’f’g Co., e 
Andrews Sch. Fur'g Co., N. Y.C. 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 


Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Photos for Schools. 
Soule Photo Co., Boston 

Dunton, C. H. & Co. = 
Wm, H., Pierce Co., - 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Franz Hanfstaegl, sa 
Berlin Photw Co., - 
Ad, Braun & Co., - 

Program Clocks. 

Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros son Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. - ¥. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 

Hammett Co., J. L., 

Central Sck. Supply House, “ 

U. 8. School Furniture Co, “ 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 

Smith & White Mfg Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
N. Y. C. 


Boston 


Acme Sta. Pa ad a 9 

American N€ws 

Vlcott, J. M. ” 

Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa. 
School Bells 

Blake Bell soueey: Boston 

Hammett Co. 


McShane Bell found. ,Baltimore,Md. 
Central Sch, Supply House, 
Chicago. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. “ 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 
Cincinnati “ 
Am. Bee Doantry. Northville, Mich. 
peneny Be Co., Troy, Mm. ¥. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey & Co, Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., *s 

Harison, W. Bev. N. Y. Cc. 


Hinds & Noble, 


Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 
f mmeg fg nd Agency, Albany 


Penn Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
acon = 

Co-operative’ - - 
Eastern ” - 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, 

Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, “* 
The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicage 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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IVORY SOAP 


lf a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 


Ivory Soar. 


THe Procter & Gama.e Oo., Owr'r!. 








Interesting Notes. 


A dainty little volume just issued contains 
2 collection of short poems, by Henry Van 
Dyke, entitled “ The Builders and Other 


Poems.” They are classified as Songs out 
of Doors, Lyrics of Friendship and aith, 
Four Birds and a Flower, and The Build 





ers. It will be seen that nature themes 
largely prevail. The author has a delicate 
fancy, a keen power of observation and as 
a verse maker he is a good workman—the 
carelessly constructed stanzas are rare. 
Genuine pleasure and — can be ob- 
tained from a perusal of this volume. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


“ A Combined S.S. Singing Book” is 
the title of the new volume that comprises 
the matter of the popular books known as | ; ‘ 
“ Beautiful Songs ” and “ Living Fountain.” country by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
The book is by S. W. Straub, and is in-}and by William Heinemann, of London. 
tended for Sunday Schools, young people’s | Dr. Schultz will vie with Selous and Gor- 
meetings, moe va etc. This combined | don Cumming as a most successful sports- 
book with its double amount of the richest ; man, and one who is also able to tell a story 
music and its extremely ad prong Gs “oo in a vivid and interesting way. 
will be quickly appreciate y the best | si 
schools. US. W. Straub & Co., p Aen my ; Nausea and Vomiting. 
Chicago.) | Antikamnia may to some be a new rem-| : ; ; 
| edy for this condition, and it was brought; Some time since an engineer in a large 
The Cornell university experiment station | to use in an accidental manner. Dr. H.G. | factory called the attention of a visiting ex- 
is doing some excellent work in dissemin-| Reemsnyder says:— “A lady, pregnant, | pert electrician to the electricity in a big 
ating information on agricultural subjects. | was suffering with headache and vomiting, | driving belt, and was quite surprised when 
The bulletins they are sending out from this | and I was consulted as regards the former. | the expert informed him that the electricity 




















propose erecting will be considered as fine 
as any in that city, and the heating appara- 
tus as placed by the Peck-Williamson Co. 
is in conformity with the rest of the build- 
ing. They could have done no better any- 
where else. 





Electricity in Belts. 





station are really elaborate essays by prac- 

ticalmen. No. 126 is on “ The Currant- | 
Stem Girdler and the Raspberry Cane | 
Maggot,” by M. V. Slingerland; No. 127 

“ A Second Account of Sweet Peas, by A. P. 
Wyman and M.G. Kains, and “A Talk| 
About Dahlias,” by Wilhelm Miller. | 


As is my custom, I gave her the drug that 
proved itself most sdlcosions in this trouble, | 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw | 
her, she informed me that the medicine I 
= her, not only relieved the headache, 

ut also the vomiting. Here was some- 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each of them Antikamnia 


was caused by the belt slipping. The ex- 
pert added that it was simply a wasting of 
power and could be prevented by applying 
“ Dixon’s Traction Belt Dressing,” made by 
| the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
|N. J. This dressing was applied and the 
electricity disappeared at once. Electricity 
in belts is not only a waste of power, but is 





“The Standard Dictionary” (Funk & jn five grain doses, and was delighted to | also an element of danger by fire. 


Wagnalls, New York), is steadily increasing 
the strong hold it secured on the public at 
the start. For the large number of words | 
presented and at the same time for the | 
judicious exclusion of words it is remark- 
able. It has some most valuable special 
features, as, for instance, the careful com- 
pounding ofall words. Those who examine 
the work should also note the colored plates 
Among the finest of these are two giving 
the flags of all nations—one plate shows | 
the flags of America, Hawaii, and Samoa, | 
and the other those of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. | 


A new and brilliant book on “Sporting 
Adventures in South Africa,” by Dr. 
Schultz, is just about to be issued in this 


find that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping 
on hand asupply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies 
as well as tor general cooking. It has 
stood the test for thirty years, and its value 
is recognized. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., have been awarded the contract for the 
heating and ventilation of the new high 
school building, of Maspath, L. I., by the 
board of education of that city. There are 
many beautiful buildings in Maspath, but 
the new high school building which they 


Vacation Work. 


Teachers who desire to use their vacation 
and other spare time to good advantage 
| should write to the American Real Estate 
| Company, 280 Broadway, New York. 
| This Company is Cohtan for bright 
teachers who desire to increase their pre- 
sent incomes in a self-respecting business. 
They pay liberally for teaching people 
|eccnomy, thrift, and independence ; and it 
| must be admitted that thousands of people 
need tuition in these branches. 
| Their method is endorsed by many of 
|our leading educators and is worthy the 
|effort of any ambitious and energetic 
‘teacher. See advertisement page —? 





Pears’ 


Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. 


Once tried, always 
used by people of 


taste everywhere. 
Economical— wears to 
the thinness of a_ wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 
Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 















giving. The blood is} 

improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
benefited by this delicious 
beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
Quenches the thirst, tickles 
the palate ; full of snap, sparkle 
j and effervescence. A temper- 


ance drink for everybody. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. | 
A package makes five gallons. 

















Leader in Improvements._. 


Operation Easy. 
Constructed Conscientiously. 
Durability Demonstrated, — 
Finished Finely. ———————_ 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. &. A. 
Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the 














United States and England. 
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Texas School Agency, Typewriters. M Furnace Co., - U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, 
Marshall, Tex. yP Smith & ant Co. B.P. Co., vi Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co. - 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. ¥.¢. Se . So... ~ z. Y. = egy ant Co = a Ahn Co., * * 
. medict, ‘* o n achine Co., Erie, 
Fisk 7 Sgenaion, Chicago Densmore Typewriter Co., “ Bot iTelo ¥ a. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Stover Heater Co., — Freeport, > 
Sas. Les hoaelse Hammond Ty a Co., Pad McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. Herenden Mfg.Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
* g Yost Typewri sas Powers Regulator Co., Chicago Boston, New York, Phila., Pa 
Hazen, Irving. Met. Tea. Bu. Typewriter Exchange, « Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
N. Y. C. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Chicago. Raymond een, * Mf 
N. Y. Educational Bureau, Daugherty Typewriting Co., American Boiler Co., N. ¥.C. idfietown, Pa, 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., Pd Pittsburg, Pa., Boynton Furnace Co., we Mowry. W. C. yom Conn, 
Young-Falton, Mrs. M. J. Williams 4 nd Co., N. Y. City Fuller & Warren Co., 7 _ Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, _ Ford Type ¢ = = Gorton & Lidgerwood - A. Sheppard & C Oe, Philadelphia 
Saginaw, Mich. Hart & Crouse, » 7 rnace Co 0..Syracuse, ry. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. ¥ Heating & Ventilating J. L. Mott Iron Works, - Pease Furn. Co., J. F.,Syracuse, N.Y 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. Standard Radiator Co > Ranton Boiler Co., Sy racuse, N, § 
Educational Ex. Providence, R.I. Am. Boiler Co., Boston Peck & Williamson Co. CincinnatiO. Carton Furnace Co. Utica: N.Y- 
Central Ed. Bureau, bil - Pa. Boston Blower Co ” Hersey Atwood Heater Co., Giblin & Co., = 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. Exeter Machine Works, ee Clifton, N. J. Kernan Furnace Co., = 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange. Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., os Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. Russell Wheeler & Co., ” 
Nashville, Tenn. Ideal Boiler Co., " Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. 


Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa 





The American system has grown up with- 
out direct encouragement from the govern- 
ment, as the result of private enterprise. 
The French people are generally held to be 
the originators of the system, but this is an 


] 
yet inadequate to the immense demand. 


Year after year these interests are being 
extended, and the time is not far away 
when by these methods oysters will be pro- 
duced in such quantities and at such moder- 


furnishes a clew which is therefore invalu- 
able. This institution recently secured an 
official vote of two hundred librarians 
throughout the country upon the fifty books 
|most read. The result gives a surprisingly 


error. Several years before Coste began 
his experiments, the oystermen of the East 
river began the practice of shelling the 
beds at the spawning season in order to in- 
crease the supply. Three years before 
Coste began his experiments, the state of 
New York, in 1855, enacted a law to secure 
to private farmers the fruits of their labors, 
and a number of persons engaged in the 
new industry on an extensive scale. The 
industry has grown steadily from that time, 
and the East river is now the scene of the 
most painstaking and scientific oyster- 
culture in the United States. 

Thus a modern industry has arisen by 
which the world is being furnished with an 
increasing supply of one of its favorite 
foods. But oyster-planting and oyster- 
farming are still in their infancy, and are 


the world.—April “ 


in Yale university, 


circle of readers. 





ate prices as to readily meet the needs of | 
Lippincott’s.” 


Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, Clark pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and mejaphysics | | other than fiction can be widely popular, 


known through his brilliant works on psy- 
chology, and his latest volume, “ 
osophy of Knowledge,” which the Scribner’s | material of our own writers is sure of ap- 
have in press, will undoubtedly extend his | 
Dr. Ladd is the pioneer | 
American author in the discussion of this | | sent a telegram to the Greeks, sy mpathizing 
subject, and the breadth and incisiveness of | 
his treatment of present conditions and | 
problems are noteworthy. 


Opportunities to guage the relative popu- | ene F 
larity of contemporary books P 
the device of the New York State Library | 


| high place to Skinner’s “Myths and Legends 
| of Our Own Land,” which is number six: 
“ The True George Washington” follows 
atno great distance. Thisshows that works 





has become widely | and that while English and Scotch stories 


| accupy American readers to the exclusion 
The Phil-| of native authors, the more solid literary 


| preciation. 


Twelfth on the list of authors who lately 


| with them in their attempt to rescue their 
| Cretan brethren from oppression is the 
|name ot Mr. Mackie, author of “ The 
| Devil’s Playground ” and “ Sinners Twain.” 

The list was signed by such writers as Hall 
Zangwill, Robert Barr, Anthony 
rankfort Moore, Jerome K.Jerome, 
are rare, and | Justin McCarthy,and others whose names 
are household words. 


| Caine, 





SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD 
AND NERVE TONIC. 














I, AA 





VITALIZED ‘PHOSPHITES 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain andbody, It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women. It is a preventive, as well as a curative, 
of mental or nervous exhaustion. It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers, 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


Prepared 
only by 


On, 


Tf not found at Druggists’, sent by matl ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet free 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
Easy to apply and quick to cure. 


and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents. 





BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


THE ABSORPTION 
. TREATMENT. 


‘‘A HEAVEN SENT BLESSING.” 
No Waiting to be Blind. No Knife. No Risk. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER says :—“ Among the grateful patients we find 
the Rev. B. N. Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., well known to our readers. Dr. 
Palmer some two years ago noticed his eyesight failing and consulted Dr. Knapp, 
of New York, and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed the case as atrophy. 
After being under treatment for one year, they pronounced his case hopeless, and 
further treatment was abandoned. On July Mth, 1896, one eye being nearly 
sightless and the other failing, he consulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking,that he had ‘ nothing to lose and a great 
deal to gain’, as cataracts were forming which would make blindness sure, and 
the little sight left was only available with the aid of a strong magnifying glass 
On September 7th, six weeks after commencing the absorption treatment, the 
strong lens had been laid aside, and the glasses discarded years ago now enable 
him to read again, to the great surprise of himself and friends.” 


Dr. PALMER says :—“ His theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring 
power of Nature herself. Medicine cures only by rousing a peccant organ to 
the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and the patient recovers. 
The eye, he thinks, should form no exception. His aim therefore, is to stimulate 
the eye, promote its secretions and increase the circulation, thus Revitalizing 
the eye and enabling it to fulfill its fanctions, it throws off all the troubles 
and repairs its own waste. His method is simple, safe, and in no way un- 
pleasant.” 


A. B. COLVIN, State Treasurer of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, 
writes :—‘* The history of the Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous 
strides is due to Edward H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose marvelous success makes 
his name familiar to thousands all over the United States and in many foreign 
lands, and God speed him.” 


Pamphlet free, explaining the cause of impaired vision and dis- 
eased eyes. Their treatment at home by mail, or at our Sanitarium, by 
the Absorption treatment, which has given relief to thousands becoming 
blind. ADDRESS, 


BEMIS SANITARIUI, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

















his bovotg gh; Ze completed the Ee eras Sou OUILE. mh Ed Uy ff trescrded, | for 
Use Susie leone tnd having-unife von idbadncd iam Ba nora pecord 

AONE and scholenstey tif td hei xcly a leved a ha adiuale 1 Of Mak 
€ Pheoland ts enleiler abe Wis Dy plo om a> 


Given by Authority tlhe Board. vo a Vest: Bend, Wisconsin; 
be fe 7 tentle dayof June: cylin tundred and rene y/ five 


Design B—This cut shows a totuces fac-simile of “ Design B” completed according to instructions of the purchaser, by engrossing 
West Bend, Wisconsin, Helen Louise Ricketts and date in the Blank Form. 

We beep on band a large assortment of lithographed forms for diplomas and certificates, with spaces provided in which you can insert the name of your in- 
stitution, its location, course of study, etc , thus completing the form ; or we can do this work for you, securipg perhaps a better result. We bave diplomas at prices 
to suit and can supply them in any number on short notice. If, however, you desire a —— made exclusively for your school, we will be glad to submit sketches 
and estimates for approval. In writing us for samples, don’t forget to state kind of school and the number needed. It is important that you give us this informa- 


mation. Mention this Journal. Reference: Board of Education, City of Chicago, whose work we do. 6. a RICKETTS, 162 Dearborn wh. CHICAGO. 


é WOODBURY'S 


Facial Soap and Facial Cream 









ntiW 
Ne Ac 
fry FOR THE SKIN, SCALP AND COMPLEXION 
wR 
we Manufactured by Dermatologist Woodbury, who has had 26 years’ experience curing skin diseases and facial 
‘ASIAL blemishes. The daily use of Woodbury's Facial Soap and Facial Cream will eradicate all oiliness and other imper- 


fections of the skin and render the complexion clear, soft, and beautiful. 


(REAM 


Dectors recommend Woodbury’s Facial Soap for washing in- 





PoR fants, and for Ladies’ all-around use it is matchleas. 
Softening Weoodbury’s Facial Soap is antiseptic. 
Whi wl As we never know when germs are around, the safe way 
ifeping 4 } use Weodbury’s Facial Soap whenever any washing 
B . s done 
f x 
de fying the It is hard, and one cake will last two ordinary cakes of soap. 
meg Woodbury’s Facial Soap is cleansing, healing and re- 
Reverting and freshing. 
t Theatrical People find it excellent for washing off grease 
Remeving Wrank! paint and make-up 
Senturn and John H. Woodbury has had over 26 years’ practical ex- 








perience treating the complexion. 

If anybody knows what is good for the skin John H. 
Woodbury does. 

Facial Soap is an ideal shampoo. 


The hands can be gloved immediately after applying Facial 
Cream, it is not in the least gummy or ‘sticky. 


After a bath with Facial Soap nothing is so] ,Weedbury’s Facial 
soothing, softening, healing and cooling for the skin | Cream is unequaled for chaps, 


} ’ chilblains, sunburns,eczema,and 
as an application of Woodbury’s Facial Cream. | 3); miid cutaneous affections. 


Woodbury's Factal Cream contains no gum, It can be freely used on the 
oll or grease of any kind whatever. face and will absolutely not 
Woodb Facial © e cause superfluous growth of hair. 

odbury’s Facial Cream will keep fresh} Nothing so quickly relieves 
and sweet indefinitely. chapping or rashes as an appli- 

Woodbuary’s Facial Cream is a blossom-scented —> Woodbury’s Facial 
softener, healer and beautifier. . > . 
The use of Woodbury’s Facial Seap will not For inflamed eyelids rub in a little Woodbury’s 
The ha nds, face and mouth should be washed with | only relieve the inflammation, but if rubbed around | Faciat Cream. It gives immediate relief. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap after exposure. the eyes. rub out the wrinkles. 

To sum all up, Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream are the grandest combination onearth. Pure, antiseptic, medicinal, they cleanse, 
purify, beautify, refresh and preserve the Skin and Complexion of al! humanity from the cradle up. 

For 10 cents we will mail you a sample of either Woodbury's Facial Soap or Facial Cream, and 132-page tllustrated book on Beauty and Treatment 
of the Skin, Scalp and Gomplexion. 

The John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute was established 26 years ago, and is the largest establishment in the world for the treatment of skin 
diseases, Facial Blemishes and Featural deformities. 

Twenty- three skilled physicians are constantly employed. Each isa specialist. Eczema, Pimples, Moles, Warts are successfully cured. Superfluous hair, 
freckles and all blemishes removed oonnne, 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout and Nervous diseases treated by Static Electricity, without shock, 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Offices for the Cure of Skin and Nervous Diseases and the Removal of Facial Blemishes: 
New York: 121 W. 42d St. | Boston; 11 Winter St. | Phila.: 1306 Wainut St. | Chicago: 163 State St. 
Address all Correspondence to 121 W. 42d Street, New York, 
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Building Notes. 


ARKANSAS. 


Pike City will build  school-house. 
Write Mr. Davis, cont. 
CALIFORNIA. 








San Diego will build normal school; 
cost, $50,000. | 
Santa Monica will vote on bonding the | 
town for $10,000, with which to build a/| 
high school building. 


CANADA. 


Arnprior will build 
Write Arch. Andrew Bell, Almonte. 

Brantford will build  school-house. 
Write A. K. Bunnell, secretary school 
board. 


school-house. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Montville will buildschool-house; cost, 
$15,000. Write board of education. 
New Haven will build school-house on 


Lombard street; cost, $35,000. Address 
L. W. Robinson, arch. 


GEORGIA. 
Athens will erect a three-story building | 
for the University of Georgia. Address | 
Bruce & Morgan, archs., Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS. 


build 
Arch. 





| 


school-house; 


H. Mueller, 


will 
Write 


Brighton 
cost,$1,200. 
Chicago. 

Cairo will build high school. 





Write | 


M. E. Bell, arch., 84 Adams street, Chi- 

cago. 
Chicago will crect manual training | 

school on N. Monroe street; cost, $40,- | 


ooo. Address Normand S. Patton, arch. | 
Schiller Building—will make alterations 
and build additions to various school | 
buildings. Write Normand S. Patton, | 
arch.—Will build twelve-room addition 
to Medill school-house. Address John 
A. Guilford, board of education. 
Dwight will build school-house. 
Archs. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria, 
Elpaso will build school-house. 
Archs. Reeves & Baillie, Peoria. 
Hoopeston will build school-house; 
cost, $8,000. Address Archs. Benes 
Kutsche, Manhattan building, nal 
Mt. Sterling will reconstruct school- 
house. Write Reeves & Baillie, archs. 
St. Elmo will build school-house. | 
Write board of education. 


INDIANA. 


Huntington will build school-house; 
cost, $15,000. Write A. D. Mohler, clerk. | 


IOWA. 


Algona will build school-house in sub- | 
district No. 3, township of Hebron, Ad- 
dress F. O’Hara. 

Forest City will build high school. 
Write Eugene Secor, president school 


board. 


Write 





Write | 


| 
| 
| 


Delmar—An election will be held to! Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


vote on the question of building a new | 
school-house. 

Dewitt will build school-house in a 
district No. 10. Write R. M. Smith, | 
sec. 

Guttenberg will build school-house in 
district township of Honey Creek, ad- 
J. Bebbow, sec. board of directors. 

Indianola will build school-house in 
Round Grove sub-district. Write W. 
A. Eberman, sec, board of directors. 

Koszta will build school-house in the 
district township of Honey Creek, ad- 
dress C. Dodd, sec. 

Lemars will build wo school-houses 
in Perry tonwship. Address P. Flynn. 


| Send for information. 


«| Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, 


The Mutual Life 





fanchester will build a school-house 


in sub-district No. 4, Honey Creek town- | 


ship. Write M. E. Blair, 


sec, 


New Hampton.—Bids will be received | | fine light. 
for the construction of St. Mary’s school. 


You Will Make No Mistake 


When taking out Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


A solid, reliable Company, with 
years of experience and Mil- 
lions of Dollars behind it. 












The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. Assets, - - $19,541,827 
Income, - - 14,158,445 
Surplus, - - - 4,034,116 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


‘THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Henry M. PHILLIPs, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
> 

Assets to January 1, 1897, 
Liabilities, 


$18,546,959.96 
17,205,296.32 


~ $1,341,663.64 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


Sho eat (Gookes 


On the subjects of Arithmetic, Spelling, Eae- 
lish, Letter-Writing, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, and 
best Pocket Dictionary, for Public or Private 
schools, are published by 


The Practical Text-Book Co., 


Illustrated catalogue free. Cleveland, O. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurRpy, PRESIDENT 





Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Tetal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed } $437,000, 000. 


eu further information apply to the nearest agent 
r to the Head office of the Company, 


ECORATE School Rooms and 

Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 

graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 
(all sizes). Address : 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington Street, Boston. 





O08 BESBEEOEE 
DOUBLE YOUR INCOME * 
A: tame us during your leisure 


SALARY PAID WEEKLY 


to those giving entire time to our work. 













. Address giving age, occupation and 
EADERS will confer a favor by men- reference, 
tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL|@ DODD,MEAD &CO., New York. 
when communicating with advertisers. 8S SGB SRE & H 





We Have Removed to No. 9 Clinton Place (8th St.) 


Four Doors West of Broadway. 


In this handsome new building we have every convenience—Elevator service and 
We shall be glad to welcome our friends. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


















Save Books Fi! WEAR AND TEAR—Inside and Out 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


In Extra Life and Neatness of Books, 


joo FREE TEXT BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


constantly using the 


Holden System m™ Preserving Books. 











Samples and Information Free. 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers and 
Holden’s Self Binders and Transparent Paper.. ..... 





RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., P. 0. Bor, 648.84. Springfield, Mass, 





BEACON LIGHTS 
OF HISTORY. 


By Dr. JOHN LORD. 


A biographical re- 
| / vew ot civilization, 
lf] / setting forth its great 


\| 
, .\ | } / epochs through more 
\ \\\| / than one hundred of 
.\\ its master minds, the 
WS \ 4 


thinkers of great 
wl thoughts, and doers of 
——- - | great deeds. Eachlife- 
~ stcry complete in it- 
self, yet the series 
UA, \ showing 
The World’s Life 
and Progress for 


°IVE THOUSAND YEARS 


In Ten Volumes. 


Busy Man’s 
Library. 


Jewish Heroes and 


rophets 
Not sold in Bookstores, | Old Pagan Civilization 
aici dies | Antiquity 
Middle Ages Modern European 
Renaissance and Ref- Statesmen 
ormation American Statesmen, 
Great Warriors and and 
Statesmen Nineteenth Century 
Great Women Writers. 


“Take high rank.”.—Francis L. Patron, Pres, 
Princeton University. 

‘** Fascinate and impress even the most unimpres- 
sionable . . I take great pleasure i in commending 
the work to my fellow-teachers.”—Wm, H. Max- 
WEL Supt. Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

e writes history as Plutarch did .. The 
choice of subjects is happy, the grouping skilful, the 
style graphic. Great characters represent great 
ideas, and illuminate them.”—Pror, W. S. Tver, 
Amherst College. 

“Valuable as contributionsto history . . Peculi- 
arly rich in comparisons and analogies.”—Rev. 
Anprew P. Peasopy, D,D., late of Cambridge, Mass, 


TO BE HAD ON EASY TERMS. 


For Critical Opinions and Description, apply to 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


N. B.—Profitable Vacation Work for 
Intelligent Teachers of good address, 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


ST QUALITY DOUBLE WAPI 
BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
PUBLIC anv PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS 


PRICES POST "AIL 7 
DESTINAT 





— 
. ee 
—— + 


¢ 
% 5 Paes I” axes e p>¢ 

UNIFORMS *<*§ SCHOOLS BANOS “ w= OTHER ORGAN LATIONS 
REGAL PARAPHERNALIA‘ ALL SOCIETIES. 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C2 cowumeus,onio. 








Address Rev. B. H. Forkenbrock, pas- 
tor. 

Newton will build school-house. Write 
E. C. Ogg, president school board. 

Ottumwa.—The board is considering 
sites for the building of a $50,000 school- 
house. 

Tuskeega will build school-house in 
sub-district No. 1. Write W. L. Ed- 
mondson, sec. board of directors, Bloom- 


ington. 

Waterloo will build  school-house. 
Write Ira Rodamar, sec. of school 
board.—Will receive bids for heating 


and ventilating school-house in the 2nd 
ward. Write Ira Rodamar.—Will build 
high school in East Waterloo. Write 
Lewis Lichty, sec. 


KANSAS. 


Bonita will build school-house in dis- 
trict No. 78. Write P. K. Hendrix. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—The city school board has 





appropriated $45,000 for the erection of 
two new school buildings.—Will build | 
parochial school for St. Anthony’s R. C. | 
church; cost, $20,000. Write Arch. W. 
H. Redin, Court place. 


MAINE 


Waterville—A laboratory, a woman's | 
dormitory, and a biological building are | 
to be added to Colby university.—Wi | 
erect three-story brick building for nor- | 
mal school; cost, $25,000. Write Arch. | 
PF. i. Fassett, Portland. 

Portland will build school-house; cost, | 
$25,000. Write Arch. Fredk. A. Thomp- 
son, Exchange street. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will build three school- 
houses; cost, $50,000 each. Write board 
of education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Belmont will erect a new high school; 
cost, $40,000. Write school board. 

Boston will build school-house in 
ward 25; cost, $15,000. Write L. H. 
Bacon, arch. 

Cambridge will build 
on Garden street; cost, 
Russell L. Snow, cont. 

Danver Centre will build school-house; 
cost, $10,000. Write school board. 

Dedham will build school-house; cost, 
$50,000. 

Fall River.—Two new school-houses, 
to cost not over $30,000 each, are to be 
built here. 

Gardner proposes erecting a _ high 
school building, to cost $35,000. Write 
legislature. 

Gill—D. L. Moody will build the Mt. 
Heerman school, applying his gift of 


rivate school 
20,000, Write 





$30,000 to this. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 
he 


37 a — PERM eRARL) Vertica® 


PERRY & CO. 





Sar-ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is. given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, + New York, N. Y. 





Established 1874 


C. M. BARNES 
COMPANY... 


OF CHICAGO 


| Have the Most Ample Facilities and 
Make the Lowest Jobbing Prices on 


School Books 


of all publishers, and 


School Supplies 


of all kinds 


Incorporated 1894 


Second-Hand and Shelf-Worn School 
Books Bought at Fair Prices and Sold 
at a Very Great Saving in Cost. 


"Send for catalogues if interested. 


C. M1. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


a e( Live teachers successful 
at qqavemming or agency 

work to sepresent our 

publications. Salary and commission. This is 


a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work, 


Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 
6x East oth Street, New York. 
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Leominster will build two school- 
houses. Address Clarence P. Hoyt, 
arch., Boston. 


Lynnn will build school-house; cost, 
$17,000. Write Henry W. Rogers, arch. 
Marlboro will build school-house; cost, 


5,000. 

New Bedford will build school-house; 
cost, $35,000. Write C. Hammond & 
Son, archs. 

Newtonville.—Bids will be received for 
plumbing in high school building on 
Walnut street. Address George H. El- 
der, superintendent public buildings. 

North Adams will build two school- 
houses. Write Porter & Hannum, conts. 

So. Hamilton will build school-house 
cost, $10,000. Write board of education. 

Somerville will build school-house 
in the Spring Hill district; cost, $53,500. 

Weymouth will build new high school 
building on Middle street. Address board 
of education. 

Williamstown will build high 
on Southworth avenue; cost, 
Write L. C. Torrey. 

Worcester will erect science building 


school 
$30,000. 





for Worcester academy; cost, $18,000. 

Write Barker & Nourse, archs.—Will 

build school-house on Adams. street; 
MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo will erect a new high 
school building. Write Arch. A. E. Mun- 
ger. 

Saginaw, E. S.—Will erect R. C. semi- 


nary; cost, $20,000. Write George Wal- 
lick Sturgis. 

Otsego will erect new high school 
building. Messrs. Rickman, Atkins & 
Biggerstaff, of Kalamazoo, were awarded 
the contract at $10,139. Write B. A. 
Nevins, sec. 

Watervliet—A large addition is to be 
made to the school-house here. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alexandria will build school-house in| 
accordance with plans and specifications | 
pespares by Archs. Orff & Joalemon, | 





inneapolis. Address Geo. G. S. Camp- 
bell, sec. | 

Belleplaine will build school-house. | 
Write D. M. Cavanaugh, sec. 


Fergus Falls will build school-house: | 
cost, $5,000 to $6,000. Write C. W. Mc- 
Kay, president of school board. 

Jordan will build school-house. 
Henry Nicolin, 


Write 
clerk school board. 


Lake Park will build school-house. | 
. Arch. J. Friedlander, Fargo, N. | 

Miltona will build  school-house. 
Write J. Kuhne, clerk. 

Sherburne will build school-house; 
cost, $7, Write board of education. 


MISSOURI. 


oan ana e =2OO66O0O66646600020b 


Montgomery City will build school- 
house; cost, $10,000. Write board of 
education. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Exeter will build two school-houses. 


Write schoo! board. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Hackensack will build high school; | 
cost, $12,000. | 
Jersey City.—The legislature has 


passed the bill empowering Jersey City 
to expend $300,000 for new school build- | 
ings. 

Vineland will erect a new administra- 
tion building for the New Jersey training | 


school of Vineland; cost, $30,000. 
East Orange will build addition to| 
Franklin school; cost, $35,000. Write 
board of education. 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn.—A public school site has 





been purchased at 4th avenue and 13th 
street.—A fund is being raised for a 


technical school to be built for the He-| 
at Ralph avenue | 


brew orphan asylum, 





Photographs for 
Schools and Libraries 


Send stamp for list of subjects or twenty-five cents for 


Catalogue containing twenty-five Photo-engravings (5x7 in.) 


of Educational Carbon Photographs of Ruins of Ancient 


Architecture, European Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, 


Old and Modern Masters, and Statuary. 
photographs are published in three sizes 


These permanent 
, 18x24, 24x36 and 


36x48 in., are exceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls 


and Staircases,and having been made for Educational Institu- 


tions are highly welcomed as valuable gifts to Public 
Libraries, Schools and Academies. 


FRANK HEGGER, 288 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Publisher of Unmounted Photographs of Paintings and Sculpture 
in the European Galleries, and Views from all parts of the World. 





William T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Commissioner of the United 
States Board of Education, 
Washington, writes: 


“IT congratulate you on your success in produc- 
ing such handsome specimens, in collossal size, of the 
photographer's art, A series of your photogr 'phs 
would be invaluable to the teacher in imparting a 
knowledge of art and architecture; and with the 
present interest in the decoration of school rooms, 
several of your pictures should be placed in every 
school building devoted to the use of the higher and 
grammar grades of schools in this country. 





Rev. Almon Gunnison, D D., Pres- 
ident Board of Directors, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass., 
writes: 


** The set of your carbon photographs of the Cathe- 
drals of Europe, which we recently purchased of 
you, has been received. The photographs are of 
great excellence, and admirably give not only the 
general features ‘of the buildings, but the minutest 
architectural details. They are creating much in- 
terest, and are invaluable in the work of popular 
education, which our Library is trying to accom- 
plish.” 





prises three books: 


the work of the teacher; 
grade and low in price. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


_ &- £2 AE EL 4 A 4 LL LD 4 LL 4 LL LL DL A A A 





TEXT BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and origin- 
ality won their way into schools in all parts of the country. 
Teachers who have used these books unnesitatingly pronounced them to be the most Teach- 
able, Practical and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. 


SSSBSBVSSVSSVSCSSSSSRSEASFSESVSAEsSsesssessess 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 
N 





The series com- 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools ; 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and Academies. 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commercial Departments. 


Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: 
fascinate and stimulate the pupil; 


They simplify the subject ; reduce 
are up to date; are high in 


Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application, 


WILLIAIMS & ROGERS; Publishers, 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CLOCKS 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 


301 Congress"  - 


TIME, ~ | 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 
WATCHMEN, 


For all purposes. 
Write for pricesto | 


Electrical 
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$ Music Books. 
- ol 
+ a 
| | 
- A new volume of 58 compositions [> 
pi FOLIO OF ir —— or one use, — —_ ite 
piler has succeeded in gatherin - 
+ ORGAN ganar te Gt book over fifty of the . 
+ nest compositions for the organ io 
z MUSIC ever issued. Postpaid, ia | 
a 
+ A new collection of nearly forty i 
+ SACRED sacred songs for Soprano or Tenor |? 
a voices. Within the pages of this [> 
> SONG book will be found many of the Ia 
finest compositions ever written by | 
¢ the world’ > masters of melody. : 
¢ FOLIO Postpaid, - 
+ SACRED For Alto and Bass wolaes. A — - 
P| nion volume to Sacred Song Folio [> 
z ONG = High Voices. It contains nearly [ade 
+ $ fifty of those beautiful solos which [g, | 
é FOLIO are enduring i . the -—* aces de 
Postpai 
+ con 
+ 7 
1 in th elebrated 
4 SONG | ie cone chaired EP 
+ FOLIO the climax in point of musical ex- [F 
+ cellence. Nearly 90 song gems from |? 
+ e best writers. Co 
- VOL. lll 15 cents extra for postage. -_ 
+ The ecighty-eight songs for Bass [' 
co FOLIO or Besthone welee which make up /? 
+] OF this book were written b the most [#> 
é a - t Magee es 
0 an new favorites are 
z BASS SONGS} included. 15 cents extra for postage z 
+ : 
+ A collection of over 100 new and [a 
»pular songs of American Colleges. 
+ COLLEGE i and valuable additions. Indis- . 
. pensable for social gatherings and 
z SONGS all places where merry song and [> 
7 langhter finds a place. Postpaid. re 





] | as ne 
REMEMBER 

That any book or sheet of = 

music published in any part 

of the world can be procured 

us at shortest notice. 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street 


BOSTON 
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$500.00 


tives, nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed. 
but having different me anings count as one wor 


standard dictionary. 





in CASH 


A mm 
A 25c. PATTERN 


FREE! 





Th 


is New Waist 





als. 


think 


To Every One. 


Hox many words do you 





you can make 


from_the_ letters ip the 
word 
AL'S?” 
desired, but not more times 
than i it_appears in “* 


“INCIDENT- 


Use each letter as 


Incident- 
erbs, pronouns, adjec- 
Ww ords s pelled alike 
at se any 


All legitimate English a, count. 


roper nouns, prefixes, $1 


tw te 
tale, 


xes, obsolete and foreign 


lo mot count, Work it out as follows : 
date, late, ant, dance 
Our O Offer.—We will pay #100 for the largest list 
for the second largest, &25 for the third, 


next five, &5 each for the next ten, 


next twenty-five. 


{ODES. 


a 


That is to say, we will 


Cent, net, 


&50 
iO each for the 
and &1 each for the 


ale, din, nail, et 


To the next two hundred we will 
ive ®i each in the form of 


year’s subscription to 
ivide among two hun- 


dred and forty-three contestants the aggregate sum of $500 


according to merit. 


Don't you thnk 


the two hundred and forty-three ? 


Our Purpose,— 


Lye. fous be one of | 


‘he above rewz in for mental effort | 


are given free and without consideration for the purpose 


of attracting attention to MODE 


most 
Its pages, 


latest styles in ladies’, misses’ 


make it a real necessity in eve 


and Fashion Hints, being by 


valuable as an absolute 
Our Conditions,.— 


silver) fora Three 


¥ 


lonths’ 


and 


May’ 


S, by M: 
»pular, up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the world. 
replete with be: autiful illustrations of the 


ay Manton, the 


childsen's garments, 
susehold; the Designs 
Manton, render it in- 


reliable F chien Guide. 

ou must send with your list of 

words i one fully preter facege, 25 cents (stamps or 
1/ 


vial Subscription to Movrs. 


Jur Extra Inducement.— Every ReTpon sending 25 
1 


cents and a list of 15 words or more, w 


l, in addition to a 


three months’ subscription, receive by return mail a pattern 
of this stylish waist, No. 6836 (illustrated above) in any size 


from 32 to 40 inches. 


Jur Aim.—The present 


Monks exceeds 150,000. 


successful spe 
Moves. ee 


Sitrcantils bioneg 
on 


monthly | circulation of 
e aim to make it 200,000. 
This contest will close June 15th next, so the names of 


Hers may be published in August bs foes of 
d July sth, but SEND IN YOUR LIST 
For our r Fesponsibility we refer you to any 


Addre: 
Es FASHION MAGAZINE, 
130 White Street, New York, 


land Pacific street.—Arch. J. W. Naugh- 
ton, 131 Livingston street, is drawing 
plans for a school-house, to be erected 
on corner of No. 2nd and Ewen streets; 
cost, $75,000.—Proposals will be _ re- 
ceived for window shades and electric 
bell system for public school No. 72, on} 
New Lots road and Schenck avenue, and | 
school No. 113 .0n Evergreen avenue. 
| Address John McNamee, chairman com- 
| mittee on school- houses. 
Buffalo will build a new school-house; 
| cost, $45,000. Write George J. Metz- 
ger, arch., 19 West Huron street.—Plans 
are completed for public school No. 60, 
to be erected corner of Saratoga and On- 
tario streets. Carl Schmill, arch. D. 
=. Morgan building.—Will erect _paro- 
|chial school for St. Columba’s . 
| church; cost, $40,000. Address Rev. M. 
Connery, pastor, Eagle and Hickory 
streets. 

Canisteo will build school-house., Ad- 
ress Pierce & Bickford, archs., Elmira, 


| 
| 
| 


— ae 


Clinton will build hall of languages for 
Hamilton college; cost, $25,000. 

Cohoes will build school-house for 
| St. Joseph’s church; cost, $12,000. Ad- 
dress Arch. F. L. Janes, Albany, N. Y. 
| Maspeth, L. L., will build school- 
house; cost, $39,400. Write James M. 
Chatterton, cont. 

Medina will erect two school-houses; 
cost, 20,000. Address Frank H. 
Whipple, board of education. 
Middletown will build school-house; 
a $45,000. Write board of educa- 


Z.9 


Mt. Morris wil! build annex to school- 
house. Write A. C. Olf, clerk. 

Newtown (L. I.) will build new school- 
house; cost, $53,000. Write school com- 
| mittee. 

New Rochelle will build two school- 
houses; cost, $100,000. Write board of 
education. 

New York will 








build school-house 
at East Broadway. Write Edward H. 
Peaslee, chairman committee on build- 
|ings of the board of education.—The 
board of education will ask the legisla- 
ture for an appropriation of $10,000,000 
for new school buildings.—Will build 
addition to. primary school No. 31.—will 
j}also build addition to grammar school 
No. 13. Write E. H. Peaslee, chairman 
committee on  buildings.—Will build 
school-house in Rivington _ street. 
Write E. H. Peaslee.—The board of esti- 
| mate appropriated $236,810 for a new 
{school at St. Nicholas avenue and 106 
| street.—Will build school-house on Ful- 
ton avenue; cost, $258,400. Write J. D. 
Murphy & Co., contrs.—Will build 
school-house on Avenue A, between 77th 
and 78th streets; cost, $190,000. Write 
C. B. J. Snyder, arch.—Will build libra- 
% building on Sedgwick avenue for New 
York university; cost, $350,000. Write 
Archs. McKim, Mead & White.—Will 
| build school-house on Madison street; 
cost, $90,000. Write C. B. Snyder, 
arch. 

Ogdensburg.—$35,000 has been voted 
for new school-houses. 


Perryville will erect the new union 
school. Address M. D. Pierce, arch., 
| Verona, N. Y. 

Roslyn (L. I.,) will build school- 
|house. Write board of directors. 


Silvercreek will vote on the building 
| of a new school-house. 

Syracuse.—The plans of Archs. Green 
& Wicks, of Buffalo, have been accepted 
for the new university buildings; cost, 
$450,000. 

Tonawanda will build school-house; 
cost, $50,000. Write Archs. Phillips & 
Graves, D. S. Morgan building, Buffalo. 
| Troy will spend $20,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new shool-house. Write board 
of education. 

Van Nest, 


Westchester, will build 
brick dormitory for Sacred Heart acad- 
|emy: cost, $22,000. 


the rules to follow: Use 
only weeks RY the Eng- 
lish Do not 
otters in a word 
mes than it a 
in SUBSCRIBE 
ords spelled alike can 


Are a spell- 
er? We give e500 $500 away 
nD to those able to 
e the largest list of 
me Teeth tore 
ou can 
7 make at least twenty, we 
believe, and if you can, 
you will get a present 
IN anyway, andif your list 

Gi 0 L D be used only once. Use 
any dictionary, and wo 
allow to be counted 
ey poune, eoncune, 
Fegitir iste 

gitimate word. in 
the way: Subscribe 
subscribe, is, sir. are, 
3 rise, rub, burr, cub, cure 
e 


use any’ 
more 





is the puee you will get 
c rib, 


$100.00 in cash. Here are 
te. 
words. The publisher of 





Toe AMERICAN Woman will give away, on June 
15 the sum of $500, divided into sixty rizes, for 
the largest lists of words a8 above: §100 to the 


person making the large et list; $50 for the sec. 
ond larzest; & each for the ‘three next largest 
lists; $20 each for the three next largest; §15 
to each of the next three; $10 to each of the —_ 
nine; and $2 to each of the next forty sargest 
lists. We want you to know our paper, and 
for this reason we offer these premiums. We 1. 
no extra charge for the privilege of entering this 
word- building contest, but it is necessary to send us 
25 cents, silver or stamps, for which we will send you 
our handsome illustrated 28- page magazine for six 
months, and the very Sore receive your remittance 
we will mail you free the Tere ten popular pores, 
by well-known authors: -rincess Bab, 7 
odgson Burnett; “ Hugh Bickester, ‘8 Wite. by Ella 
Wheeler by “ Amy Lover.” by ‘Florence 
Marryat; “ Why They Parted, " by May es ‘o 
ing; * Guy Newton’s Revenge,” by Mary 
“Our Mutual Enemy,” by Jane G. Austin; 
Tissa’s Choice,” by “ fhe we ;” “Laura 
Secret,”” by "Helen Forrest Gra ; “Gold R a 
Glitter,” by James Franklin Fitts : : “— bnele Lot,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. This offer is the greatest you 
have ever had made to you. Send your list rd once. 
If you win one of the prizes your name will be pub- 
lished in our July issue. Address THE AMERICAN 
Woman, 119 and 12] Nassau street, Dept. 641 New 
York City, N. Y. 


Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the inesersted book, “ Summer 
Homes,”’ It gives list ot Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, ‘Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
peauty ‘and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 
©. 2 Battery Place, +13, 165, 173, 27%, 944. 1,323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 257 Colum- 
bus Av., 134 East resth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn: No, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
way, 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 
ce, 

“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Pnotographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting 2 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing ir. 
this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
Tuesday, Juner. J. C. ANDERSON, General Pass- 
enger Agt., 56 Beaver St., New York. 








; M, OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W.&A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

70 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 





ACENTtS WANTED to eell the Inman 

Stew Pans and Kettles. Over one hundred 
thousand in use. Endorsed by Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing and other renowned cooks Agents are 
making from $5 to $10 per day. Will send sam- 
ple prepaid for 40c. For sample or particulars 
address W. W. INMAN, Freemont, Ohio, 





Buckeye | Bell | Fou roundry 
E.W.V 
Bent Pore Gop > Church | h Bel sg th Chimes 


est Grade, Pure sone 
Bells > of Largest Bell 





Churches, &o. 


erie ¢, Wr. “Teae" 


Descriptien and prices on application 


Bases, peroeuntns 24 highly satis- 
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SEALE LEAEELEDEG Pde ded dh ddd 
n 


Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on 


mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT BXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 
is the ideal food, for the woman 


who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of oods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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‘**Search-Light”’ 
Always Bright. 








The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Send for Catalog BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


0 153 














Magic” 


Bicycle Lamp. 






4 
Will not 
Made of 


Burns Kerosene. 
smoke, Stays lit, Weight 12 oz, 
drawn-brass and nickel-plated. 


Price marked $3.00. 


Send for circular. 


Behrend & Rothschild, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


It is handsome. 


353 Broadway, 








Wateriord contemplates erecting a 
new school-house to cost $20,000. Write 
school board. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Conway will build 
Write J. W. Ross, arch., 

FEvanston.—Sealed 
received for the 
house. Write Geo. 
clerk. 

Glenullin 


school-house. 
Grand Forks. 
proposals will be 
erection of a school- 


W. H. Davis, 


will build school-house. 
Write J. T. Nelson, dist. clerk. 

Mapes. will build school-house in 
Rochester township. Write W. E. Tid- 
ball, clerk school board. 

McCanna will build school-house ac- 
cording to plans prepared by Arch. J. 
W. Ross. Write Fred Lucke, clerk. 

Park River will build school-house. 
Address S. L. Mathre, clerk school dis- 
trict No. 63. 


OHIO. 


Bath will build school-house in dis- 
trict No. 1. Write G. S. Davies, clerk. 

Canton will build school-house. Write 
A. J. Campbell, clerk board of education. 


Cincinnati will build school-house at 
Bremen and Findlay streets; cost, $75,- 
000. Write board of education.—Will 
remodel the old medical college on 
South street; cost, $65,000. Write Jos- 
eph Butler. 

Clevelard.—Work is to begin about 


April 1 on the new college building for 
the Ohio Wesleyan university.—Will 
build school-house on Fullerton street. 
Write H. Q. Sargent, school director.— 
Proposals will be received for the com- 
erton school buildings, and the annex to 
the Buhrer school building. Address 
plete furnishing of the Quincy and Full- 
H. Q. Sargent, school director.—Will 
build school-house in Rockport hamlet; 


cost, $16,000. Write Kramar & Wurm- 
ser, archs., Lorain.—Plans for the new 
Aldrich hall for the Western Reserve 


university have been prepared by W. W. 
Sabin. 
Bellaire will issue $15,000 of bonds for 


new school buildings. Address chool 
board. 

Columbus will recivee bids for the 
heating and ventilation of two school 
buildings to. be erected in this city. 
Write Charles E. Morris, chairman. 


|Defiance will postpone the buiding of 
a new school-house in the second ward. 

New Madison contemplates erecting a 
school-house. 

New Philadelphia will build addition 
to school-house. Write T. O. Pritch- 
ard, clerk. 

Niles will 
L. L. Beck, 

Oldport 
sub-district 
Write C. A. 

Okeana will 
Morgan township. 
well, clerk. 

Overton will build school-house 
sub-district No. 6. Write Byron 
Baker, clerk of Chester township. 

Shelby will build school-house. Write 
Archs. Sutter & Putnam, Dayton. 

Tiffin will build Ursuline academy; 
cost, $80,000. Write R. W. Ginther, 
arch., Akron. 

Urbana will build high school. Ad- 
dress Yost & Packard, archs., Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alleghany will build parochial school- 
house for St. Peter’s R. E. church; cost, 


build school-house. Write 
cont, Youngstown. 

will build school-house in 
No. 8 Pleasant township. 
Jones, clerk. 

build school-house in 


Write C. E. Max- 


in 
M. 


$60,000. Write Arch. A. B. Kennedy, 
Pittsburg 
Blairsville will build school-house. 


Write G. W. Davis, arch., Market street. 
—Will build addition to second ward 
public school building. Write G. W. 
Davis, arch., Market street. 

Bloomfield will 
for St. 


parochial 
church; 


erect a 


school Joseph’s R. C. 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It ts impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics ” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, ast, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 


Hood’ s Pills * 








assist Digestion and cure 
Constipation. 25 cents, 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 





Mining Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 1050 Scranton, Pa. 





The Leadin Conserva' 
Founded b . Tourjée. case 


Illustrate Calendar givi 
New England Conserv ~ 1 


* FACE ROUNDED; HARD 
Lines softened, all | 
wrinkles and blemishes aes by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
150 page book Ly a stamp 
Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 


ARLTEN, Directon 
informatior free. 
of Music, Boston. 








Facial Soap. 
Branch Offices: 





. For Men and Roys at wholesale prices. Free 
Catalogae. Also Bicycles. Sewing Machines 
Baggies, Harness, Mills, Tools, Safes, Guns 


Seales ete. CHICAGO SCALE 00. Chicago Ml, 


Self-adjusting. 
©, Hiscox Co., 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


Instantly. Our IN E TUBE Cushions 

help when all else fale, 1s glace help eyes. 
No Pain. Whispers heard. Send oFR 

58 Bway, N.¥., for Book and Proofs 





WANTED 


The services of an energetic Teacher, at 
every Teachers’ Educational 
gathering and Chautauquan assembly held 
this year, to solicit subscriptions to a long 
established, first-class, literary weekly. 

Large Commission, splendid opportunity 
to Make Money. Address 





convention, 


“Business Manager’’ P.O box 5206, Boston, Mass. 








ESTABLIGHED (877. 


EVERY SHO 


Address us for Pri Prices and Terms. 


L, B. McCLEES & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


SHIRT WAISTS. 
“D. & J. Anderson's” Gingham 
Waists, 

Figured Pique Waists, 
Pure Linen Waists, 


FANCY WAISTS. 
Organdie and Batiste Waists. 


Tea Gowns and Negliges 


of Printed Foulards, Dimity and 
Chally. 
Dressing Sacques and 
Matinees. 


Proadevay HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK, 








I 

comes under || 
the head of || 
NATURAL HISTORY| 
Send two cent stamp | 
for Best List of Books | 










in Botany, Insects, 

j= Birds, Fishes and all || 
kinds of naturé study 
acs Headquarters for all |) 


ie Natural History Books. || 

BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh St., Boston, Mass. * |) 
A TeExtT-Boox for the use 
of teachers and students 
by C. LLOYD MORGAN, 
Principal of University 


Psychology 
Wr Ceacher's catese, genet ave 


This is a new book—one you will need and can use. 
About 260 pages. Our special price, postpaid, 1.10, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AV,., NEW YORK. 





L 








The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold running water, and 
lighted by "Blectricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
125 rooms with Baths. Sieam Heat included. 


L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 








At the End of Your Journe 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


you will find 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
Ae eo 2 ee 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtu] at canvassing or 

agency work to represent our publications. 

Salary and commission. This is a rare 

chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address : 








E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 
61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


‘ 


cost, $75,000. Write Rev. Fr. Geo. P. 
Allman, pastor. 

Erie.—Arch. Jos. Frank has prepared | 
plans for a school-house for St. Mary’s | 
Catholic church; cost, $40,000. 

Hanover will build addition to school- | 
house. Write W. H. Eltzel, secretary of | 
school board. 

Harrisburg will erect school-house. | 
Address D. D. Hammelbaugh, secretary | 
board of control. 

Johnstown will erect a new high 
school building: cost, $75,000. Write 
Geo. Wild, arch. 

Oreland will build school-house; cost, 
$10,000. Write Arch. T. F. Miller, 1,221 
Arch street, Phil. 

Oxford will erect a handsome memo- 
rial library for Lincoln university near 
here; cost, $20,000. Write Addison Hut- 
ton, arch., 400 Chestnut street, Phil. 

Parnassus will build addition to 

school-house. Write Samuel Skillen, 
sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwich will build dormitory 
for East Greenwich academy; cost, $40,- 
000. Write Arch. A. B. Jennings, 145 
Broadway, New York city. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Millbank will enlarge school building; 
cost, $3,000. Write board of education. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont will build school-house. 

Address J. B. Breckin & Co., archs. 
TENNESSEE. 

Jackson.—School buildings to cost 
$25,000 will be erected by the city au- 
thorities.—Will receive bids for erecting 
complete the College street school build- 
ings and completing the second story of 
the West Jackson school. Address M. 
B. Hurt, chairman. 





Knoxville, will build school-house. 
Write Baumann Bros., archs. 
UTAH. 


Paradise.—Bids will be received for |} 
labor and materials required for the erec- 
tion of a school building in this city. 
Write J. Larson, trustee. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston will erect business college; 
cost, $5,000. Write Arch. Harrison Al- 
bright. 

Huntington.—Sealed proposals will be 
received by the board of education for 
furnishing materials and all labor neces- 
sary for the erection of a school-house. 
J. B. Stewart, arch., Foster bldg. 

Mogantown.—A $50,000 school-house 
is to be built; also branch schools in the | 
suburbs. 

Wheeling will build school-house; | 
cost, $15,000. Write board of education. | 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Wins_ow's SootuinGc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





| THE GREAT 
P 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding-Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Certs Per Pound 
25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
- 25, 80, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 


. 25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 50 


~”, 


Oolong, black - 
Mixed, black and green 
Japan, uncolored 
English Breakfast, black- 
Young Hyson, green 
Imperial, green- 
Gunpowder, green - - - 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 17 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Japan, blac 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan BO 
Assams 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - - - 70, 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees - 18, 23, 25, 
Send this “ad.”* and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 4lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 
he best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 
erlb. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 
EAS on receipt of this “ad.” and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


AMERICAN TEA CO., 


. O. Box 289. 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sets’! 


gBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
: and S«in diseases, 
andevery blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
rm fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname, The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of thehawl-ton 
(a patient): “As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
’ *‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
. as the least harm- 

Sul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
\FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

[# Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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JUST PUBL/SHED.... 


The Essentials of Algebra 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Webster Wells, S. B. 
eee 


Our new Catalogue is now ready and it will be sent on application. 
Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond with us con- 
cerning our publications. There are several important recent addi- 
tions to our list. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK, 9-1) Kast 16th St., BOSTON, 68 Chauncy 8t., CHICAGO, 110 Wabash Ave, 





Progressive Methods of Scientific Teaching 


PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, and HEALTH EXERCISES 


A New Two-Boox Course. Pues.iswep in 1896, 
Prepared in accordance with the Latest and Best Educational Methods. 
? : s Contains simple practical lessons for Primary Classes, with 
May s Primary Physiology. copious illustrations tor Health Exercises, 
is the best common sense prac- 


’s Human Anatomy, Physiolo and Hygiene tical book for Normal and In- 
May . . y y ey, ys termediate Schools. 


The New York State Bulletin says, “‘ It is in every way an excellent text-book.” 
See TuHaT IT 1s AMONG THOSE USED IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


Special terms for introduction, Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, 44, 43, 46 Bast Tenth St., NEW YORK. 





DO YOU WANT THE BEST WATER COLORS ? 





GET THE BRADLEY STANDARD. 


From the six Standards and two grays you can make any color you want. Designed 
for school or home. Price, per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


FOR SKETCHING Use our Drawing Pencils. They will please you. 
The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT is also indispensable. 


Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Apparatus, Kindergarten Material and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR NOTE-BOOKS. 


Weare publishing reproductions of good examples of historic art for the use of teachers and students 
to assist them in illustrating their note-books. These illustrations are in half-tones, printed in black ink. 
These reproductions are ot great value, not only in the study of historic art, architecture and ornament, 
but also in the study of literature. 

The following sets of illustrations, together with an explanatory sheet for each, are now ready, and 
others will soon follow. Price, per set, 5 cents, including the text : 

EGYPTIAN : Map ot Egypt; Sphinx and Pyramids ; Temple of Edfou ; Plan of Temple of 
Edfou ; Karnac.—Hypostyle Hall-Middle Columns ; Seti 1.—Relief with Hieroglyphics. 

GREEK : Map of Greece ; Acropolis with Mount Lycebettus ; Plan of Acropolis ; Parthenon 
and Thesion ; Figures from Parthenon Frieze ; Caryatides from Erechtheion. 

ROMAN: Roman Forum; Aqueduct of Claudius’; Roman Coliseum; The Pantheon (ex- 
terior) ; The Pantheon (interior); The Pantheon (plan). 

In addition to the above we have many other subjects, including Byzantine, Romanesque, Saracenic, 
and Gothic styles of architecture, from which a selection may be made. 





Correspondence cordially invited, Please mention this paper. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 5 W. Eighteenth 8t., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
NO-12 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 E, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1328 ARCH ST. 











GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


? Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons. 
aE igh from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
te $1.50, postpaid. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
Sno pepe. attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
et rs ofthe McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


















itis our pride that 
we enable anybody any “4. 
where to buy or sell or ° 

exchange new or secondhand * 


schoolboo 
of all the publishers 


promptiv and at New York prices, 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions thisad ; 


Hinds & Noble ¥{ 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 















THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, . ‘ : ° . e " . $12.50 





FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part One, Price, . e ‘ . $15.00 


FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 


Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two, Price, . . . $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


EVERY TEACHER 


finds daily in her work some new and 





‘perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teacher's 
Practical Library 


at hand for consultation, the answer 





may always be found 


It will cost you nothing to have this 
Library placed upon your table for 
inspection . 

Send postal-card for particulars, 


mentioning this paper 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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